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INTRODUCTION. 


As ſeveral of the Readers of the firſt edition of this 
Selection, have expreſſed a wiſh that a ſketch of the 
character of Racuer BarcLay might accompany it, 
the following is attempted by one who was intimately 
acquainted with her. | 

SHE was the daughter of Saursox and Rachgr 
Lord, of Birmingham, and was born in 1743. When 
about thirteen years of age, ſhe loſt a valuable mother 
but, her father being a man of unaffected piety, poſſeſſing 
great natural and acquired abilities, and clothed with the 
beautiful covering of humility, ſhe derived many advan- 
tages from his example and advice. Few of her ſex 
| equalled her in the grammatical knowledge of the Eng- 
liſh language, or were more converſant in the uſeful parts 
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of the mathematicks, natural philoſophy, and aſtronomy. 
She wrote a remarkably fine hand, and could draw well, 
but was of opinion, that to excel in this art, further than 
to deſcribe with the pencil what would require many 
words to elucidate, engroſſed too much time. By nature 
ſhe was quick, lively, and inclined to a ſtrong will; but, by 
the benign influence of religion, thoſe diſpoſitions were 
ſoftened down into the meckneſs of wiſdom. Her man- 
ners were eaſy, unaffected, and engaging ; her good ſenſe 
very conſpicuous, and improved by ſerious reflections on 
thoſe objects which enlarge the mind, and impreſs juſt 
ideas of the infinite wiſdom of Providence in all his works, 
The ſtudy of botany was one of her favourite amuſements ; 
ſhe collected ſpecimens of a great number of Engliſh 
plants, and placed them, when dried, in ſyſtematic order. 
Ix 1767, ſhe was married to David BarxcLav,* of 
London. She had no children of her own, but ſhe 
aſliduouſly attended to the improvement of her huſband”; 


* Grandſon of Robert Barclay, of Ury in Scotland, author 
of the“ Apology for the True Chriſtian Divinity,“ firſt pub- 
liſhed 1675, in which the principles of the Society called Quakers, 
are explained and defended. Both families were members of this 
Society. | | 
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daughter by his firſt wife: her ſucceſs in this engagement 
was amply manifeſted in the conduct and character of 
that amiable young woman (who married Ricxarp 
GusNer, of Norwich +). She undertook likewiſe the 
education of three of her own nieces who had loſt a va- 
luable mother, and who are now living. But during all 
theſe laudable avocations, ſhe never forgot the exigencies 
of the poor: to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
alleviate the diſtreſs of the ſick and the afflicted, was her 
daily ſtudy, as well as to attend to the education of their 
children. One ſervant was almoſt conſtantly employed 
in executing her directions on this head, to diſpenſe food, 
raiment, or medicines. ho 

SHE inſtituted ſeveral ſchools in the extenſive pariſh of 
Standon, in Hertfordſhire; and in that which was imme- 
diately under her own inſpection, thirty girls, from eight to 
fourteen years of age, were taught to read, ſew, ſpin, and 
knit, and ſome of them to write, ad all of them formed 
for thoſe. domeſtic occupations which are ſuitable to the 
labouring claſs of the people. For the uſe of this ſchool, 


+ See a character of her in the Monthly Ledger, a miſcel- 


1 laneous publication, Vol. iii. No. 9. 
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materials were purchaſed at the beſt hand, and were 
made by the children into various articles of clothing, 
and ſold at a moderate profit; by which means they were 
_ annually ſupplied with clothes ſuited to their ſtation. As 
ſhe was of opinion, that aſſiſting poor women, when by : 
the birth of their children they were neceſſarily confined, 
was particularly advantageous to them and their families, 
ſhe ſent a widow belonging to the pariſh to one of the 
lying-in hoſpitals in London, to be inſtructed in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, and ſhe enabled her to attend the poor 
gratis. On theſe occaſions, each woman had a loan of 
ſuitable linen, and a gift of clothing for the child, with 
money to purchaſe other neceſſaries, if too diſtantly ſitu- 
ated to be ſupplied from her own houſe. 
But the ſpecies of diſtreſs which moſt excited her 
compaſſion was that of worthy aged widows, when, on 
the deceaſe of their huſbands, they were ſent to a pariſh 
workhouſe, too frequently to herd with the moſt profli- 
gate. She therefore endeavoured to alleviate the ſuffer- 
ings of that claſs of people, as far as was in her power, 
by building a houſe (ſince endowed) at Wadeſmill, in the 


pariſh of Standon, for the reſidence of four widows be- 
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longing to that pariſh, in order that they might ſpend the 


' remainder of their lives quietly by their own fire- ſides. 


To effect theſe and other charitable purpoſes, ſhe ob- 
ſerved ſtrict economy in her own perſon, furniture, and 
table, always remembering, that what was ſaved in thoſe 
reſpe&s, added to the fund for the poor; and ſhe often 
expreſſed a fear, that theſe conſiderations were not ſuf- 
ficiently attended to by thoſe in affluence. 

Likk her father, ſhe was uncommonly converſant in 
the ſacred writings, and much promoted the reading of 
them in her family. She did not allow any common 
avocation to interfere with her uſual practice of retiring 
into her own apartment every evening; thinking it ne- 
ceſſary in order to fulfil her civil as well as religious duties, 
to endeavour to obtain divine aſſiſtance, by frequently 
communing with her own heart. Although her religious 
acts were ſo private, ſo free from oſtentation, that, ex- 
cept by the effects produced, they were known to few; 
yet, the circumſpe&ion of conduct reſulting from this 
practice, was conſpicuous in her family. Her employ- 
ment was circumſcribed during the latter part of her life, 


in conſequence of a failure in her ſight, ſo that ſhe was 
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obliged to haye recourſe to others to read to her from 
religious and moral books ; and thoſe paſſages which ſhe 
had marked with her own hand when ſhe had ability to 
read them herſelf, often appeared peculiarly grateful to 


her. 
AmoxG her papers were found the following Poems, 


which ſhe had ſelected, from an opinion that they might 
tend to the improvement and innocent pleaſure of the 
riſing generation. Thoſe which are added in this edi- 
tion have been diſcovered ſince the publication of the firſt 
Edition. | 

In 1 792, this excellent woman died, in the 49th year 
of her age, after a few days ſevere illneſs, which ſoon de- 
prived her of the power of ſpeech ; previouſly to which, 
her expreſſions denoted that ſhe enjoyed a happy ſtate of 
mind. Her death was moſt ſincerely lamented by her at- 
fectionate huſband, her numerous connections, domeſtics, 


and neighbours of every deſeription. 
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POEMS. 


BIRTH-DAY THOUGHTS. 


'T HOU Pow'r Supreme! by whoſe command I live, 
The grateful tribute of my praiſe receive: 
To thy indulgence I my being owe, 
And all the joys which from that being flow. 
Scarce eighteen ſuns have form'd the rolling year, 
And run their deſtin'd courſes round this ſphere, 
Since thy creative eye my form ſurvey'd, 
Midſt undiſtinguiſh'd heaps of matter laid: 
Thy ſkill, my elemental clay refin'd, | 
The vagrant particles in order join'd; | 
With perfe& ſymmetry compos'd the whole, 
And ſtampt thy ſacred image on my ſoul: 

A 


2 


A ſoul, ſuſceptible of endleſs joy, 

Whoſe frame, nor force nor time can e'er deſtroy; 
Which ſhall ſurvive, when nature claims my breath, 
And bid defiance to the darts of death; 

To realms of bliſs, with active freedom ſoar, 3 
And live when earth and ſkies ſhall be no more. | 
Author of life! in vain my tongue eſſays, 

For this immortal gift to ſpeak thy praiſe! 


N How ſhall my heart its grateful ſenſe reveal, 3 
; Where all the energy of words muſt fail? 2 
? O may its influence in my life appear, A 
i And ev'ry action prove my thanks ſincere! 3 
d | | Grant me, great Go, a heart to thee inclin'd: 43 
| Increaſe my faith, and rectify my mind: ] 3 
q Teach me, betimes, to tread thy ſacred ways, : 
1 And to thy ſervice conſecrate my days. J 
7; Still, as thro? life's perplexing maze I ſtray, F 
F Be thou the guiding ſtar to mark my way; 3 
i Conduct the ſteps of my unguarded youth, 3 
j | And point their motions to the paths of truth; 
[ Protect me by thy providential care, 4 
? And warn my ſoul to ſhun the tempter's ſnare. ; 
| Thro' all the ſhifting ſcenes of varied life, q 
. In calms of eaſe, or ruffling ſtorms of grief; ö 
5 Thro? each event of this inconſtant ſtate, I 


. Preſerve my temper equal and ſedate. 7 
Give me a mind that nobly can deſpiſe | 
The low deſigns and little arts of vice. 


« 3 


Be my religion ſuch as taught by Thee, 
Alike from pride and ſuperſtition free. 
Inform my judgment, regulate my will; 
My reaſon ſtrengthen, and my paſſions ſtill; 
To gain thy favour be my firſt great end, 
And to. that ſcope may ev'ry action tend. 


Amidſt the pleaſures of a profp'rous ſtate, 
Whoſe flatt'ring charms th* untutor'd heart elate, 


May I reflect to whom thele gifts I owe, 


And bleſs the bounteous hand from whence they flow. 
Or, if an adverſe fortune be my ſhare, 

Let not its terrors tempt me to deſpair; 

But fixt on 'Thee, a ſteady faith maintain, 
And own all good, which thy decrees ordain; 
On thy unfailing Providence depend, 

The beſt Protector, and the ſureſt Friend! 
Thus on life's ſtage may I my part ſuſtain; 
And at my exit thy applauſes gain. 

When thy pale herald ſummons me away, 
Support me in that dread cataſtrophe. 

In that laſt conflict guard me from alarms, 
And take my ſoul, expiring, to thy arms. 


ok 6A * — CAST 55 — pare © — - 
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TO 4 FRIEND. 


STILL may this morn with faireſt luſtre riſe, 


And find thee ſtill more happy and more wile: 


The ſmiling year with ſome new pleaſure crown, 


And add ſome virtue to the paſt unknown; 
E'en that, whoſe future progreſs ſhould deface 
The tranſient pride of each external grace, 


Survey the ſoul more heauteous, young, and gay, 


And cheerful to the lateſt natal day, 

Which gilds the ruins of declining age, 

And lights it ſafely to its fartheſt ſtage. 

Thro' pleaſure's walks, if youth unbounded ſtray, 
Where roſes bluſh, and ſoft-winged zephyrs Plays 
Enjoy each product of the vernal hour, 

Seize ev'ry green, and rifle ev'ry flow'r; 
Tho? with each ſmiling hue the garland bloom, 
And fortune add her variegated plume, 

How ſoon, alas! the gay fantaſtic wreath, 


Muſt wither on the pallid brow of death! 


Its languid ſweets in mournful duſt be laid, 
And all its unreviving colours fade! 

Thus the falſe forms of vanity deſcend, 
And in the gloom of long oblivion end: 
Unreal phantoms, empty, void of pow'r, 
Borne on the fleeting pinions of an hour, 
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Deſert, in death, the diſappointed mind, 

Nor leave a trace of happineſs behind! 

O bleſt with talents fitted to obtain 

What wild unthinking folly ſeeks in vain; 

To whom, peculiarly indulgent, heav'n 
The nobleſt means of happineſs has giv'n; 
From joys unfixt, that in poſſeſſion die; 

From falſehood's path, my dear Narciss4, fly. 
See faith, with ſteady light, direct the road, 
That leads unerring to the ſoy'reign good: 

See virtue's hand immortal joys beſtow, _ 
That, ever new, in fair ſucceſſion blow; 

Nor dread, ſecure of undecaying bloom, 

The ineffectual winter of the tomb. 

Such ſure rewards the happy choice attend, 
Form'd on our nature's origin and end. 

Pure, from th' Eternal Source of being, came 
That ray divine that lights the human frame: 
Vet oft, forgetful of its heav'nly birth, 

It ſinks, obſcur'd, beneath the weight of earth; 
Mechanic pow'rs retard its flight, and hence 
The ſtorms of paſſion, and the clouds of ſenſe. 
"Tis life's great taſk their influence to controul, 
And keep the native ſplendour of the ſoul 
From falſe deſires, which wild opinion frames, 
From raging folly's inconſiſtent ſchemes; 

To guard it ſafe, by thoſe unerring laws, 

That re-unite it to its firſt great Cauſe. 
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To this bright mark may all thy actions tend, 
And heav'n ſucceed the wiſhes of a friend! 
Whoſe faithful love directs its tender cares, 
HBeyond the flight of momentary years: 
Beyond the grave, where vulgar paſſions end, 1 
To future worlds its nobler views extend; 3 
Which ſoon each imperfection muſt remove, 


And ev'ry charm of friendſhip ſhall improve. 
Till then, the muſe eſſays the tuneful art, A 
To fix her moral leſſon on thy heart; = 


Illume thy ſoul with virtue's brighteſt flame, 
And point it to that heay'n from whence it came. 


A NIGHT REFLECTION. 


WHILE night, in ſolemn ſhade, inveſts the ps 
And calm reflection ſooths the penſive ſoul; 
While reaſon, undiſturb'd, aſſerts her ſway, 
And life's deceitful colours fade away 
To thee, all- conſcious PRESENCE! I devote 
This peaceful interval of ſober thought. 
Here all my better faculties conſine, 
And be this hour of ſacred ſilence thine. 
If, by the day's illuſive ſcenes miſled, | 
My erring ſoul from yirtue's paths has ſtray'd; 


7 


Ib by example ſnar', by paſſion warm'd, 
a Some falſe delight my giddy ſenſe has charm*d;— 


My calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprove, py 
And my beſt hopes are center'd in thy love. | 
Depriv'd of this, can life one joy afford? 

Its utmoſt boaſt, a vain unmeaning word. | 7 


But, ah! how oft my lawleſs paſſions rove, 

And break thoſe awful precepts I approve! 

1 Purſue the fatal impulſe I abhor, | 
And violate the virtue I adore! | | 
Oft when thy better Spirit's guardian care, 
Warn'd my fond ſoul to ſhun the tempting ſnare, 
1 My ſtubborn will his gentle aid repreſt, 
And check'd the riſing goodneſs in my breaſt; 
Mad with vain hopes, or urg'd by falſe deſires, 

Y Still'd his ſoft voice, and quench'd his ſacred fires: 
4 With grief oppreſt, and proſtrate in the duſt, 

4 Shouldſt thou condemn, I own the ſentence juſt. 
But oh! thy ſofter titles let me claim, 
And plead my cauſe by Mercy's gentle name— 
Mercy, that wipes the penitential tear, | 
And diſſipates the horrors of deſpair; { 
From rig*rous juſtice ſteals the yengeful hour, 
Softens the dreadful attribute of pow'r; 
Diſarms the wrath of an offended God, = 
And ſeals my pardon in a Sayiour's blood. ” 
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All-pow'rful grace, exert thy gentle ſway, 

And teach my rebel paſſions to obey; 

Leſt lurking folly, with inſidious art, 

Regain my volatile, inconſtant heart. 

Shall every high reſolve devotion frames, 
Be only lifeleſs ſounds and ſpecious names? 
Ohl! rather while thy hopes and fears controul, 
| In this ſtill hour, each motion of my ſoul, 
Secure its ſafety by a ſudden doom, 

And be the ſoft retreat of ſleep, my tomb: 
Calm let me ſlumber in that dark repoſe, 

Till the laſt morn its orient beam diſcloſe; 
Then when the great Archangel's potent ſound 
Shall echo thro? creation's ample round, 
Wak'd from the ſleep of death, with joy ſurvey 
The op'ning ſplendours of eternal day. 
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ON THE 


DEATH OF A YOUTH. 


How rain the joys that human pride elate, 
Dependant on the ſlighteſt chance of fate! 
Here all the flatt'ring hopes of youthful bloom, 
Untimely blaſted, wither in the tomb. 

Grac'd with each merit, years like his could boaſt, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd, as too early loſt; 
Studious by ev'ry pleaſing art to prove, 

Th” endearing tenderneſs of filial love, 

Which guided (till by nature's gentleſt voice; 
Prepar*d him for that heav'n he now enjoys. 
Yet let not grief pronounce that doom unjuſt, 
Which lays a parent's faireſt hopes in duſt. 
The lovely object of theſe ſelfiſh tears, 

Felt ev'ry joy of life without its cares; 

To him the world diſplay'd its firſt beſt ſight, 
And touch'd his infant ſenſes with delight. 
What more, alas! had added years to give? 
To live for virtue 1s alone to live: : 

And what that virtue, but with painful art, 
To check the ſtrong emotions of the heart: 
The hydra-forms of folly to ſubdue, 

And ſtrive with paſſions which he never knew. 
Heav'n, who the doubtful conflict kindly ſpar'd, 
Without the toil, beſtow'd the bright reward: 
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\ : Death gently call'd him from his guiltleſs play, 
4 And clos'd his eyes to wake in endleſs day. 
1 Let grief ſubmit to Pow'r all good and wiſe, 
And yield the ſpotleſs victim to the ſkies. 
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| WHILE this gay toy attracts the eh, 5 £ 
Thy reaſon let it warn; 1 
l And ſeize, my dear, that rapid time, = 
\ That never mult return. 3 


| If idly loſt, no art or care : 
| The bleſſing can reſtore; x 
| And heav'i exacts a ſtrict account 
For ev'ry mis- ſpent hour. 


Short is our longeſt day of life, 
And ſoon its proſpects end: 

Yet on that day's uncertain date 
Eternal years depend. 


Yet equal to our being's aim | 3 
The ſpace to virtue giv n: 6 
And ev'ry minute well improv'd | o 
Secures an age in heav'n. & 


II 
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THE midnight moon ſerenely ſmiles 
O' er nature's ſoft repoſe. | 

No low'ring cloud obſcures the ſky, 
Nor ruffling tempeſt-blows. 


Now ev'ry paſſion ſinks to reſt; 

| The throbbing heart lies (till: 
And varying ſchemes of life no more 

Diſtract the lab'ring will. 


In ſilence huſh'd, to reaſon's voice, 
Attends each mental pow'r: 

Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 


Come, while the peaceful ſcene invites, 
| Let's ſearch this ample round: 

Where ſhall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happineſs be found? | 


Does it amidſt the frolick mirth 
Of gay aſſemblies dwell? 

Or hide beneath the ſolemn gloom, 
That ſhades the hermit's cell? 
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How oft the laughing brow of joy 
A ſick' ning heart conceals! 


And thro? the cloiſter's deep receſs, 


Invading ſorrow ſteals. 


In vain thro” beauty, fortune, wit, 
The fugitive we trace: 

It dwells not in the faithleſs ſmile, 
That brightens Clodio's face. 


Perhaps the joy to theſe deny'd, 
The heart in friendſhip finds: 

Ah! dear deluſion! gay conceit 
Of viſionary minds? 


Howe'er our varying notions roye, 
Yet all agree in one, 

To place its being in ſome ſtate, 
At diſtance from our own. 


O blind to each indulgent aim, 
Of pow'r ſupremely wiſe, 

Who fancy happineſs in aught 
The hand of heav'n denies! 


Vain is alike the joy we ſeek, 
And vain what we poſſeſs, 


; Unleſs harmonious reaſon tunes 


The paſſions into peace. 
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To temper'd wiſhes, juſt deſires, 
| Is happineſs confin'd; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends 
The muſic of the mind. 


To 


HOW ſweet the calm of this ſequeſter'd ſhore, 


Where ebbing waters muſically roll; 
And ſolitude and filent eve reſtore 
The philoſophic temper of the ſoul. 


The ſighing gale, whoſe murmurs lull to reſt 
The buſy tumult of declining day, 
To ſympathetic quiet ſooths the breaſt; 
And ey'ry wild emotion dies away. 


Farewell the objects of diurnal care! 
Your taſk be ended with the ſetting ſun. 
Let all be undiſturb'd vacation here, 
While o'er yon wave aſcends the peaceful moon. 


What beauteous viſions o'er the ſoften'd heart, 
In this {till moment all their charms diffuſe; 
Serener joys and brighter hopes impart, 
And cheer the ſoul with more than mortal views. 
1 
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Here, faithful mem'ry wakens all her pow'rs: 
She bids her fair ideal forms aſcend, 

And, quick to ev'ry gladden'd thought, reſtores, 
The ſocial virtue, and the abſent friend. 


Come Muſidora, come, and with me ſhare 
The ſober pleaſures of this ſolemn ſcene; 
While no rude tempeſt clouds the ruffled air, 
But all, like thee, is ſmiling and ſerene. 


Come, while the cool, the ſolitary hours, 
Each fooliſh care and giddy wiſh controul, 
With all thy ſoft perſuaſion's wonted pow'rs, 
Beyond the ſtars tranſport my liſt'ning ſoul. 


Oft, when on earth detain'd by empty ſhew, 
Thy voice has taught the trifler how to riſe; 
Taught her to look with ſcorn on things below, 
And ſeek her better portion in the ſkies. 


Come—and the ſacred eloquence repeat: 

The world ſhall vaniſh at its gentle ſound, 
Angelic forms ſhall viſit this retreat, 

And op'ning heav'n diffuſe its glories round. 
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ODE. 


WITH reſtleſs agitations toſt, 
And low immers'd in woes, 

When ſhall my wild diſtemper'd thoughts 
Regain their loſt repoſe? 


Beneath the deep oppreſſive gloom, 
My languid ſpirits fade: 

And all the drooping pow'rs of life 
Decline to death's cold ſhade. 


O Thou! the wretched's ſure retreat, 
Theſe tort'ring cares controul, 

And with the cheerful ſmile of peace, 
Revive my fainting ſoul. 


Did ever thy relenting ear 


The humble plea diſdain; 
Or when did plaintive mis'ry ſigh, 
Or ſupplicate in vain? 


Oppreſt with grief and ſhame, diſſolv' d 
In penitential tears, | 
Thy goodneſs calms our reſtleſs doubts, 
And diſſipates our fears. 
B 2 
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New life, from thy refreſhing grace, 
Our ſinking hearts receive; 

Thy gentle, beſt lov'd, attribute 

To pity and forgive. 


From that bleſt ſource, propitious hope 
Appears ſerenely bright, 
And ſheds her ſoft diffuſive beam, 
O''er ſorrow's diſmal night. 


Diſpers'd by her ſuperior force, 
The ſullen ſhades retire; 
And op'ning beams of new-born joy, 
The conſcious ſoul inſpire. 


My griefs confeſs her vital pow'r, 
And bleſs the friendly ray; 

Fair phoſphor to the ſmiling morn 
Of everlaſting day. 


43% 
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TO moni 
AH! why, with reſtleſs, anxious ſearch, explore, 
 Thro' diſtant realms, the progreſs of diſeaſe? 

In ev'ry clime, with like deſtructive pow'r, 

The hand of death his hapleſs prey ſhall ſeize. 


Not more remote, where genial ſuns ariſe, 
And healthful airs o'er fragrant bloſſoms play, 
Than where the putrid vapour blaſts the ſkies, 
And ſpreads infection o'er the lurid day. 


Where ſprightly youth and blooming beauty ſport, 
He joins the chorus, and partakes the ſhow; 

And where the graces and the loves reſort, 
Amidſt their roſes, twines his cypreſs bough. 


The bowl he ſnatches from ungovern'd joy, 


Where riot calls, a quick, rapacious gueſt: 


And, ſlowly ſure, his lurking arts deſtroy 


The ſolitary hermit's frugal feaſt. 


To- what bleſt realm can trembling fear retire, 
Unconſcious of his univerſal ſway? 
Then why with anxious, fruitleſs ſearch, inquire, 
Who firſt, or laſt, muſt fall his deſtin'd prey? 
B 3 
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Ves: one bleſt realm ſhall grant a ſafe retreat, 
One faithful guide the living way ſupply: 
To his direction let the ſoul ſubmit, 
And calmly yield to death whate'er can die. 


TO — 


WHE RE are thoſe hours, on roſy pinions borne, 


Which brought to ev'ry guiltleſs wiſh ſucceſs; 
When pleaſure gladden'd each returning morn, 
And ev'ry ev'ning clos'd in calms of peace? 


How ſmiPd each object, when, by friendſhip led, 
Thro' flow'ry paths we wander'd unconfin'd, 
Enjoy'd each airy hill, or ſolemn ſhade, 
And left the buſtling empty world behind! 


With philoſophic ſocial ſenſe ſurvey'd, 
The noon-day ſky 1n brighter colours ſhone 
And ſofter o'er the dewy landſcape play'd 
The peaceful radiance of the filent moon. 


| Thoſe hours are vaniſh'd with the changing year, 


And dark December clouds the ſummer ſcene : 
Perhaps, alas! for ever vaniſh'd here, 
No more to bleſs diſtinguiſh'd life again. 
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Yet not like thoſe by thoughtleſs folly drown*d 
In black oblivion's ſullen ſtagnant deep; 

Where, never more to paſs their fated bound, 
The ruins of neglected being ſleep. 


But laſting traces mark the happier hours, 
Which active zeal in life's great taſk employs; 

Which ſcience, from the waſte of time ſecures; 
Or various fancy gratefully enjoys. 


O! (till be ours, to each improvement giv'n, 
Which friendſhip doubly to the heart endears, 

Thoſe hours, when baniſh'd hence, ſhall fly to heav'n, 
And claim the promiſe of eternal years. b 
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- SAY, dear Emilia, what untry'd delight, 

Has earth, or air, or ocean to beſtow, 
That checks thy active ſpirit's nobler flight, 
And bounds its narrow view to ſcenes below? 


Is life thy paſſion? Let it not depend, 
On flutt'ring pulſes, and a fleeting breath. 
In fad deſpair, the fruitleſs wiſh muſt end, 


That ſeeks it in the gloomy range of death. 
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This world! deceitful idol of thy ſoul, 

Is all devoted to his tyrant pow'r: 

To form his prey the genial planets roll; 
To ſpeed his conqueſts flies the rapid hour. 


This verdant earth, theſe fair ſurrounding ſkies, 
Are all the triumphs of his waſteful reign: 
Tis but to ſet, the brighteſt ſuns ariſe: 
*Tis but to wither, blooms the flow'ry plain. 


Tis but to die, mortality was born; 
Nor ſtruggling folly breaks the dread decree; 
Then ceaſe the common deſtiny to mourn, 
Nor wiſh thy nature's laws revers'd for thee. 


The ſun that ſets again ſhall gild the ſkies; 
The faded plain reviving flow'rs ſhall grace: 

But hopeleſs fall, no more on earth to riſe, 
The tranſitory forms of human race. 


1 


No more on earth: but ſee beyond the gloom, 
Where the ſhort reign of time and death expires; 

Victorious o'er the ravage of the tomb, 
Smiles the fair object of thy fond deſires. 
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The ſeed of life below imperfect lies; 

Jo virtue's hand its cultivation giv'n, 

Form'd by her care the beauteous plant ſhall riſe, 
And flouriſh, with unfading bloom, in heay'n. 
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ON GRATITUDE. 


WHEN all thy mercies, O my God! 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys, 

Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, | 

That glows within my raviſh'd heart? 

But Thou canſt read it there. 


Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt, 

When in the filent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breaſt. 


To all my weak complaints and cries, | 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had 1 
To form themſelves in pray'r. 


Unnumber' d comforts to my ſoul, 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

Before my infant heart conceiy'd 
From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. 
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Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 


And after death, in diſtant worlds, - 
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When in the ſlipp'ry paths of youth, 
With heedleſs ſteps, I ran, 
Thine arm, unſeen, convey'd me ſafe, 

And led me up to man. 


Through hidden dangers, | toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear'd my way: 

And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 

| More to be fear'd than they. 


When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt Thou, 
With health renew'd my face: 

And when in fins and ſorrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſs, 
Has made my cup run o'er; 

And in a kind and faithful friend, 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 


My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the leaſt, a cheerful heart, 
| That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Through every period of my life, 
Thy goodneſs I'll purſue; 


The glorious theme renew. 
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When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord! 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. 


Through all eternity to Thee, 
A joyful ſong PlI raiſe! 
For oh! Eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe! 


A HYMN. 


HOW are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 
How ſure is their defence! 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide 
Their help, omnipotence. 


In foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, 

Thro? burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. 


Thy mercy ſweeten'd evry ſoil, 


Made ew'ry region pleaſe: 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the 'Tyrrhene ſeas. 
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Think, O my ſoul! devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes, 

Thou ſawꝰſt the wide extended deep, 

In all its horrors riſe! 


Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart; 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on ns, | 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 
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Vet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 

Whilſt in the confidence of pray'r, 

My ſoul took hold on thee. 
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For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
| | High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, 

| Nor impotent to fave. 


The fa was laid, the winds rear, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was ſtill. 
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In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore, 
: And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 
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My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 
Thuy ſacriſice ſhall be; 


And death, if death muſt be my doom, 


Shall join my ſoul to Thee. 
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WIEN riſing from the bed of death, 


O' erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
I ſee my Maker face to face, 
O how ſhall I appear! 


If yet, while pardon may be found, 


And mercy may be ſought, 
My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought; 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d. 
In majeſty ſevere; 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall I appear! 


But thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her ſins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears, 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 
C 
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Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 

And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 
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For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair, 
Her pardon to procure, | 
Who knows thy only Son has dy'd, 

Lo make her pardon ſure, 
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PART OF THE XIX'> PSALM. 
THE ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, 

And ſpangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim: 

Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, 

And publiſhes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt'ning ea: th, 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 

Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
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Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball! 
What though, nor real voice nor ſound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found! 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine— 
The hand that made us is divine. 


—— ̃ — : 
PSALM XXIII. 


THE Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noonday walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the yerdant landſcape flow. 

C 2 
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Tho? in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 
My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill. 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful ſhade. 


Tho! in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray; 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile, 

The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd; 
And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around. 


PSALM CXIV. 


WHEN Ifrael freed from Pharaoh's hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land, 

The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their King; and Judah was his throne. 


Acroſs the deep their journey lay, 
The deep divides to make them way; 
The ſtreams of Jordan ſaw, and fled, 
With backward current, to their head. 
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The mountains ſhook like frighted ſheep, 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap; 


Not Sinai on her baſe could ſtand, 
Conſcious of ſoy'reign pow'r at hand. 


What pow'r could make the deep divide? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide? 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills? 
And whence the fright that Sinai feels? 


Let ev'ry mountain, ev'ry flood, 
Retire, and know th” approaching God! 
The King of Iſrael: fee him here: 
Tremble thou earth, adore and fear. 


He thunders, and all nature mourns; 
The rock to ſtanding pools he turns; 
Flints ſpring with fountains at his word, 
And fires and ſeas confeſs their Lord. 
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ODE ON SOLITUDE. 


HAPPY the man, whoſe wiſh and care, 
A few paternal acres bound, 
- * Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire; 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter, fire. 


Bleſt who can unconcern'dly find, 
Hours, days, and years, ſlide ſoft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind; 


Quiet by day, 


Sound ſleep by night, ſtudy and eaſe, 
Together mix'd; ſweet recreation; 
And innocence which moſt does pleaſe, 
With meditation. 


'Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where I lie. 
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MESSIAH, 


A SACRED ECLOGUE. 


VE nymphs of Solyma, begin the ſong! 

To heav'nly themes, ſublimer ſtrains belong. 

The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus, and the Aonian maids, 

Delight no more—O thou my voice inſpire 

Who touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon! 

From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, | 

Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies; 

Th? æthereal ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. 

Ye heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r. _ 

The ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid; 

From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade: 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail, 

Returning juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 

Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected morn! 

O ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born! 

See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreathes to bring, 


With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring: 
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See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies. 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God, appears! 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. | 
Lo! earth receives him from the bending ſkies, 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe: 


With heads declin'd ye cedars, homage pay: 


Be ſmooth ye rocks: ye rapid floods give way! 


The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold; 


Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 

"Tis he th? obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear. 
The dumb ſhall fing; the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No ſigh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hear, 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And helPs grim tyrant feel th? eternal wound! 
As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air; 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 


The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms; 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. 

No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes; 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er; 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, _ 
And the broad faulchion in a ploughſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun: 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield; 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren deſerts, with ſurprize, 

Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; 

And ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds, to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir, and ſhapely box adorn; 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 

The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead; 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet; 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
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The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of their ſcales ſurvey, 

And with their forky tongues ſhall innocently play. 

Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, riſe! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head and lift thy eyes! 

See a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn: 

See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 

_ Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend: 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 

And heap'd with products of Sabæan ſprings. 

For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, | 

And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day! 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver horn; 

But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O'erflow thy courts: the Light himſelf ſhall ſhine, 

ReveaPd, and God's eternal day be thine! 

The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 


Rocłks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 


But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains; 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſſiah reigns! 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


FATHER of all! in ev'ry age, 
In ev'ry clime ador'd, | 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd, 

To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myſelf am blind;, 


Yet gave me in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 
And binding nature faſt in fate, 


Left free the human will. 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than heay'n purſue. 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid when man receives; 
T' enjoy is to obey. 
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Vet not to earth's contracted ſpan, 
Thy goodneſs let me bound: 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round! 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand, 
Preſume thy bolts to throw; 
And deal damnation round the land, 

On each I judge thy foe! 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to ſtay: 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 

| To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent; 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee, 

That mercy I to others ſhow, 
That mercy ſhew to me. 


Mean tho? J am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath: 
Oh lead me whereſo'er I go, 
Thro? this day's life or death! 
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This day be bread and peace my lot: 
All elſe beneath the ſun, 

Thou knowꝰſt if beſt beſtow' d or not, 
And let thy will be done! 


To Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies; 
One chorus let all beings raiſe; 
All nature's incenſe riſe! 


—— 
TO CONTENTMENT. 


LOVELY, laſting, peace of mind, 
Sweet delight of human kind! 
Heav'nly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the fav'rites of the ſky, 
With more of happineſs below, 
Than victors in a triumph know! 
Whither, O whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek, contented head? 
What happy region doſt thou pleaſe, 
To make the ſeat of calms and eaſe? 


Ambition ſearches all its ſphere 
Of pomp and ſtate, to meet thee there. 
| a 5 
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Increaſing avarice would find, 
Thy preſence in its gold inſhrin'd. 
The bold advent'rer ploughs his way 
Through rocks, amidſt the foaming ſea, 
To gain thy love; and then perceives 
Thou art not in the rocks and waves. 
The ſilent heart which grief aſſails, 
Treads ſoft, and loneſome, o'er the vales; 
Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 
And ſeeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amuſing thought; but learns to know 
That ſolitude's the nurſe of woe. 
No real happineſs is found 
In trailing purple o'er the ground, 
Or, in a ſoul exalted high, 
To range the circuit of the ſky, 
Converſe with ſtars above, and know, 
All nature in its forms below: 
The reſt it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies; 
And doubts, at laſt, for knowledge, riſe. 


Lovely, laſting peace, appear! 

This world itſelf, if thou art here, 

Is once again with Eden bleſt, 
And man contains it in his breaſt. 

*T'was thus as under ſhade I ſtood, 

I ſung my wiſhes to the wood; 

And, loſt in thought, no more perceiv'd 
The branches whiſper as they way'd: 
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It ſeem'd as all the quiet place, 

Confeſs'd the preſence of the Grace, 
When thus ſhe ſpoke—* Go rule thy wk 
Bid thy wild paſſions all be (till; 

Know God—and bring thy heart to know, 
The joys which from religion flow; ; 
Then ev'ry grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 


And I'll be there to crown the reſt.“ 


O! by yonder moſſy ſeat, 
In my hours of {weet retreat, 
Might I thus my ſoul employ, 
With ſenſe of gratitude and joy, 
Rais'd as ancient prophets were, 
In heav'nly viſion, praiſe, and pray'r; 
Pleaſing all men, hurting none, 
Pleas'd, and bleſt, with God alone; 
Then while the gardens take my fight, 
With all the colours of delight; 
While filyer waters glide along, 
To pleaſe my ear, and court my ſong; 
I'll lift my voice, and tune my ſtring, 
And Thee, great Source of Nature, ſing! 


The ſun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the day; 
The moon that ſhines with borrow'd light; 
The ſtars, that gild the gloomy night; 
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The ſeas, that roll unnumber'd waves; | 
The wood, that ſpreads its ſhady leaves; 
The field, whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain; | 
All of theſe, and all I ſee, 

Should be ſung, and ſung by me: 

They ſpeak their Maker as they can, 
But want, and aſk, the tongue of man. 


Go, ſearch among your idle dreams, 
| Your buſy or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 
Or own the next begun in this. 


— -- —o +a —— — mom_—_—_—— - - 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


REMOTE from cities liv'd a ſwain, 

Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 

14 His head was filver*d o'er with age, ) 
n And long experience made him ſage; 

1 3 8 188 | In ſummer's heat, and winter's cold, 

| He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold; 

His hours in cheerful labor flew, 

Nor envy nor ambition knew; 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame, 

Through all the country rais'd his name. 
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A deep Philoſopher (whoſe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) 
The Shepherd's homely cottage ſought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought: 
Whence is thy Jearning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books conſum'd the midnight oil? 
Haſt thou old Greece, and Rome, ſurvey'd, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd, 
And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind? 
Or, like the wiſe Ulyſſes, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknowng- 
Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd, 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners, weigh'd? 


The Shepherd modeſtly reply'd: 
I ne'er the paths of learning try'd; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws, and arts; 
For man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from fimple nature drain'd; 
Hence my life's maxims took their riſe; 
Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 


The daily labours of the bee, 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 
"WH 
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Who can obſerve the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want? 

My dog (the truſtieſt of his kind) 

With gratitude inflames my mind: 

J mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my ſervice copy Tray. 

In conſtancy, and nuptial love, 

J learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen who from the chilly air, 4 
With pious wing protects her care; | 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large, 
Inſtructs me in a parent's charge. 

From nature too I took my rule, 

To ſhun contempt and ridicule. 

I never, with important air, 

In converſation overbear; 

Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 

When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe? 

My tongue within my lips I rein; 

For who talks much, muſt talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly: 

Who liſtens to the chatt'ring Pye? 

Nor would I, with felonious ſlight, 

By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right; 
Rapacious animals we hate; 

Kites, hawks and wolves, deſerve their fate. 
Do not we juſt abhorrence find, 

Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind: 
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But envy, calumny, and ſpite, 

Bear ſtronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation, 

Can furniſh hints to contemplation; 
And from the moſt minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 


Thy fame is juſt, the ſage replies; 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wiſe. 
Pride often guides the author's pen; 
Books as affected are as men. 

But he who ſtudies nature's laws 
From certain truth his maxims draws; 
And thoſe, without our ſchools, ſuffice 
To make men moral, good, and wiſe. 


— ——— 
A MORNING HYMN. 


'THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of 205 
Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, ; 
Thus wondrous fair: thyſelf how wondrous then! 
Unſpeakable, who fit*ſt above theſe heay'ns, . © 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 

In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine : 
Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
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Angels, for ye behold him, and with ſongs, 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in Heav'n, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 
16.108 Moon! that now meetſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
1 With the fix*d ſtars, fix*d in their orb that flies, 
iff | And ye five other wand'ring fires! that move 
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In myſtic dance not without ſong reſound 
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10 His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light; 
10 Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 

1 ; Iſt Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

| B18 Perpetual circle, multiform and mix 


i And nouriſh all things, let your ceaſeleſs change 


'F't Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 
1 fi Ve miſts, and exhalations that now riſe 
lf | 10 From hill, or ſteaming lake, duſky or gray, 
| 1 Il Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
wu In honour to the world's great author riſe, 
'\! 31198 
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Whether to deck with clouds th? uncolour'd ſky, 


Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow*rs, 


Riſing or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. 
His praiſe ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 


Breathe ſoft or loud: and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ey'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 


Fountains and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Join voices all ye living ſouls, ye birds, 

That ſinging up to heaven gate aſcend, 


Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 


Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or ev'n, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe! 


Hail, univerſal Lord, be bounteous (till 


To give us only good; and if the night 


' Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 


Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


THE FIRE SIDE. 


DEAR Chloe, while the buſy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 
In folly's maze advance; 

Though ſingularity and pride 

Be call'd our choice, we'll ſtep aſide, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 


From the gay world we'll oft retire, 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs; 
No noiſy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling ſtranger near, 

To ſpoil our heart-felt joys. 


If ſolid happineſs we prize, 
Within our breaſt this jewel lies; 

And they are fools who roam: 
The world has nothing to beſtow, 
From our ownſelves our joys muſt flow, 
And that dear hut our home. 
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Of reſt was Noah's dove bereft, 
When, with impatient wings, ſhe left 
That ſafe retreat, the ark? 

Giving her vain excurſion o'er, 
The diſappointed bird once more 
Explor'd the ſacred bark. 


Though fools fpurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By ſweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly underſtood, 
Gives to the tender and the good, 
A paradiſe below. 


Our babes ſhall richeſt comforts bring; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a ſpring, 
Whence pleaſures ever riſe : 
We'll form their minds with ſtudious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 
And train them for the ſkies. 


While they our wiſeſt hours engage, 

They'll joy our youth, ſupport our age, 
And crown our hoary hairs: 

They'll grow in virtue every day; 

And thus our fondeſt loves repay, 
And recompence our cares. 
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N.o borrow'd joys! they're all our own, 


While to the world we live unknown, 
Or by the world forgot: 

Monarchs! we envy not your ſtate, 

We look with pity on the great, 
And bleſs our humbler lot. 


Our portion is not large indeed: 


But then, how little do we need, 
For nature's calls are few. 
In this the art of living lies— 
To want no more than may ſuffice, 
And make that little do. 


We'll therefore reliſh with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has ſent, 
Nor aim beyond our power: 


For if our ſtock be very ſmall, 


*Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 
Nor loſe the preſent hour. 


To be reſign'd when ills betide, 
Patient, when favours are deny'd, 
And pleas'd with favours giv'n; 
Dear Chloe, this is wiſdom's part; 
This is that incenſe of the heart, 
Whoſe fragrance ſmells to heay'a. 
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We'll aſk no long, protracted treat, 
(Since winter. life is ſeldom ſweet) 
But when our feaſt is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll ariſe, 
Nor grudge our ſons, with envious eyes, 
The relicks of our ſtore. 


Thus hand in hand, thro? life we'll go, 
Its chequer'd paths of joy and woe 
With cautious ſteps we'll tread; 
Quit its vain ſcenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 


While conſcience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro? the gloomy vale attend, 
And cheer our dying breath; 
Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 
Like a kind angel whiſper peace, 
And ſmooth the bed of death! 
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TO-MORROW. 


TO-MORROW didit thou fay! | f 
Methought I heard Horatio ſay, To-morrow. | 
Go to; I will not hear of it. —To-morrow | 

*Tis a ſharper, who ſtakes his penury | 
Againſt thy plenty—who takes thy ready caſh, 

And pays thee nought but wiſhes, hopes, and promiſes, 
The currency of idiots, —injurious bankrupt, 
That gulls the eaſy creditor . To-morrow! 

It is a period no where to be found 

In all the hoary regiſters of time, 

Unleſs perchance in the fool's calendar. 

Wiſdom diſclaims the word, nor holds ſociety 

With thoſe who own it. No, my Horatio, 

*Tis fancy's child, and folly is its father; 

Wrought of ſuch ſtuff as dreams are; and baſeleſs 

As the fantaſtic viſions of the evening. 

But ſoft, my friend, arreſt the preſent moments; 

For be aſſured, they are all arrant tell-tales; 

And though their flight be ſilent, and their path 
Trackleſs, as the wing'd couriers of the air, 

They poſt to heav'n, and there record thy folly. 
Becauſe, tho? ſtation'd on the important watch, 

Thou like a ſleeping, faithleſs centinel, 

Didſt let them paſs, unnotic'd, unimproy'd. 
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And know, for that thou ſlumber'dſt on the guard, 
Thou ſhalt be made to anſwer at the bar 
i | For every fugitive: and when thou thus 
4 Shalt ſtand impleaded at the high tribunal 
4 Of hood-wink'd juſtice, who ſhall tell thy audit! 
Then ſtay the preſent inſtant, dear Horatio; 
Imprint the marks of wiſdom on its wings. 
"Tis of more worth than kingdoms! far more precious 
Than all the crimſon treaſures of life's fountain. 
Ohl let it not elude thy graſp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel faſt, until he bleſs thee. 


THE GOLDFINGHES. 


To you, whoſe groves protect the feather'd quires, 
Who lend their artleſs notes a willing ear, 
To you, whom pity moves, and taſte inſpires, 
The doric ſtrain belongs: O Shenſtone, hear. 


*T'was gentle ſpring, when all the tuneful race, 
By nature taught, in nuptial leagues combine, 
| A Goldfinch joy'd to meet the warm embrace, 
4 And hearts, and fortunes, with her mate to join. 
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Through nature's ſpacious walks at large they rang'd, 


No ſettled haunts, no fix*d abode their aim; 
As chance or fancy led, their path they chang'd; 
Themſelves, in every vary*d ſcene, the ſame. 


Till on a day to weighty cares reſign'd, 
With mutual choice, alternate, they agreed 
On rambling thoughts no more to turn their mind, 
But ſettle ſoberly, and raiſe a breed. 


All in a garden, on a currant-buſh, 

With wond'rous art they built their waving ſeat: 
In the next orchard liv'd a friendly thruſh, 

Nor diſtant far, a woodlark's ſoft retreat. 


Here bleſt with eaſe, and in each other bleſt, 

With early ſongs they wak'd the ſprightly groves; 
Till time matur'd their bliſs, and crown'd their neſt 
With infant pledges of their faithful loves. 


And now what tranſport glow'd in either's eye; 
What equal fondneſs dealt th? allotted food! 
What joy each other's likeneſs to deſcry, 
And future ſonnets, in the chirping brood! 


But ah! what earthly happineſs can laſt? 

How does the faireſt purpoſe often fail? 
A truant ſchool-boy's wantonneſs could blaſt 
Their riſing hopes, and leave them both to wail. 
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The moſt ungentle of his tribe was he; 

No gen'rous precept ever touch'd his heart: 
With concords falſe, and hideous proſody, 

He ſcrawl'd his taſk, and blunder'd o'er his part. 


On barb'rous plunder bent, with ſavage eye 
He mark*d where wrap'd in down the younglings lay; 

Then ruſhing ſeiz'd the wretched family, 
And bore them in his impious hands away. 


But how ſhall I relate in numbers rude, 
The pangs for poor Chryſomitris decreed! 
When from a neighb'ring ſpray, aghaſt, ſhe view'd 
The ſavage ruffian's inauſpicious deed! 


So wrapt in grief ſome heart-ſtruck matron ſtands, 
While horrid flames ſurround her children's room; 

On heav'n ſhe calls, and wrings her trembling hands, 
Conſtrain'd to ſee, but not prevent their doom! 


O grief of griefs! with ſhrieking voice ſhe cry'd, 
What ſight is this, that I have liv'd to ſee? 
O! that I had a maiden goldfinch died, 
From love's falſe joys, and bitter forrows free. 


Was it for this, alas! with weary bill, 
Was it for this, I pois'd th? unwieldy ſtraw? 
For this I pick'd the moſs from yonder hill, 
Nor ſhun'd the pond”rous chat along to draw? 
| 1 3 
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Was it for this, I cull'd the wool with care, 
And ſtrove with all my ſkill our work to crown? 
For this, with pain I bent the ſtubborn hair, 
And lin'd our cradle with the thiſtle's down? 


Was it for this, my e I reſign'd, 
And ceas'd to rove from beauteous plain to plain! ? 
For this I fat at home whole days confin'd, 

And bore the ſcorching heat, and pealing rain? 


Was it for this, my watchful eyes grow dim, 
The crimſon roſes on my cheek turn pale? 
Pale is my golden plumage, once fo trim, 
And all my wonted ſpirits *gin to fail. 


O plund'rer vile! O more than weaſel fel]! 
More treach'rous than the cat with prudiſh face; 
More fierce than kites, with whom the furies dwell; 
More pilf*ring than the Cuckoo's prowling race! 


For thee may plum, or gooſb'ry, never grow, 
Nor juicy currant cool thy clammy throat: 
But bloody birch-twigs work thee ſhameful woe: 

Nor ever CO cheer thee with her note. 


Thus ſang the mournful bird, her piteous tale; 
I) be piteous tale her mournful mate return'd: 
= 1 Then fide by fide they ſought the diſtant vale, 
1 And there, in ſilent ſadneſs, inly mourn d. 


E. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 


LET obſervation with extenſive view, 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager ſtrife, 
And watch the buſy ſcenes of crowded life; 
Then ſay, how hope and fear, defire and hate, 
O'erſpread with ſnares the clouded maze of fate. 
Where wav'ring man, betray*d by vent'rous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide; 
As treach'rous phantoms in the miſt delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chaſes airy good. 

How rarely reaſon guides the ſtubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the ſuppliant voice; 
How nations fink, by darling ſchemes oppreſt, 
When vengeance liſtens to the fool's requeſt. 
Fate wings with ev'ry wiſh th* afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art; 
With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal ſweetneſs elocution flows, 
Impeachment ſtops the ſpeaker's pow'rful breath, 
And reſtleſs fire precipitates on death. 


But ſcarce obſery'd, the knowing and the bold, 
Fall in the gen'ral maſſacre of gold; 
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Wide waſting peſt! that rages unconfin'd, 
And crowds with crimes the records of mankind! 
For gold his ſword the hireling ruffian draws; 
For gold the hireling judge diſtorts the laws; 
| Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor ſafety buys; 
The dangers gather as the treaſures riſe. 


Let hiſt'ry tell, where rival kings command, 
| And dubious title ſhakes the madded land, 
When ſtatutes glean the refuſe of the ſword, 

| How much more ſafe the yaſſal than the lord! 
un Low ſculks the hind beneath the rage of pow'r, 
| And leaves the wealthy traitor in the tow'r, 

| | Duntouch'd his cottage, and his ſlumbers ſound, 
| | | Though confiſcation*s vultures hover round. 


| The needy traveller, ſerene and gay, 

| Walks the wild heath, and ſings his toil away. 

| | Does envy ſeize thee? cruſh th* upbraiding joy; 
Increaſe his riches and his peace deſtroy; 

Et New fears in dire viciſſitude invade; 

| | ; The ruſtling brake alarms, and quiv'ring ſhade; 

| | Nor light, nor darkneſs, bring his pain relief, 


E | One ſhews the plunder, and one hides the thief. 
El. | Yet ſtill one general cry the ſkies affails, 

| And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales; 
Few know the toiling ſtateſman's fear or care, 
Th' inſidious rival, and the gaping heir. 
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Once more, Democritus, ariſe on earth 
With cheerful wiſdom, and inſtructive mirth; 
See motly life in modern trappings dreſs'd, 
And feed with varied fools th' eternal jeſt: 
Thou who couldſt laugh where want enchain'd caprice, 
Toil cruſh'd conceit, and man was of a piece; 
Where wealth unlov'd without a mourner dy'd, 
And ſcarce a ſycophant was fed by pride; 
Where ne'er was known the form of mock debate, 
Or ſeen a new-made mayor's unwieldy ſtate; | 
Where change of fav'rites made no change of laws, 

And ſenates heard before they judg'd a cauſe; 
How wouldſt thou ſhake at Britain's moditſh tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe? 
Attentive truth and nature to deſcry, 
And pierce each ſcene with philoſophic eye. 
To thee were ſolemn toys or empty ſhew, 
The robes of pleaſure and the veils of woe: 
All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 
Whoſe joys are cauſeleſs, and whoſe griefs are vain. 
Such was the ſcorn that fill'd the ſage's mind, 
Renew'd at every glance on human kind; 
How juſt that ſcorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
Search every (tate, and canvaſs every pray'r. 


Unnumber'd ſuppliants crowd be gate, 
Athirſt for . and burning to be oe 
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Deluſive fortune hears th' inceſſant call, 
They mount, they ſhine, evaporate, and fall. 


On every ſtage the foes of peace attend, 


Hate dogs their flight, and inſult mocks their end. 


Love ends with hope; the ſinking ſtateſman's door 


Pours in the morning-worſhipper no more: 
For growing names, the weekly ſcribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies; 

From every room deſcends the painted face, 
That hung the bright Palladium of the place, 
And ſmok'd in kitchens, or in auctions ſold, 
To better features yields the frame of gold; 
For now no more we trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine; 

The form diſtorted juſtifies the fall, 

And deteſtation rids th' indignant wall. 


But will not Britain hear the laſt appeal, 
Sign her foe's doom, or guard her fay'rite's zeal? 
Through freedom's ſons no more remonſtrance rings, 
Degrading nobles, and controuling kings; CC 
Our ſupple tribes repreſs their patriot throats, 
And aſk no queſtions, but the price of votes; 
With weekly libels and ſeptennial ale, 
Their wiſh is full, to riot and to rail. 


In full-blown dignity, ſee Wolley ſtand, 
Law in his yoice, and fortune in his hand: 
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To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs conſign; 
Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine. 

Still to new heights his reſtleſs wiſhes tow'r, 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r; 
Till conqueſt unreſiſted ceas'd to pleaſe, 

And rights ſubmitted, left him none to ſeize. 

At length his ſoy'reign frowns—the train of ſtate 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the ſign to hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a ſtranger's eye, 

His ſuppliants ſcorn him, and his followers fly; 
At once is loſt the pride of aweful ſtate, 

The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppreſt, 

He ſeeks the refuge of monaſtic reſt; 

Grief aids diſeaſe, remember'd folly ſtings, 

And his laſt ſighs reproach the faith of kings. 


Speak thou, whoſe thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolſey's wealth, with Wolſey's end, be thine? 
Or liv'ſt thou now, with ſafer pride content, 

The wiſeſt juſtice on the banks of Trent? 

For why did Wolſey near the ſteeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raiſe-th* enormous weight? 
Why but to fink, beneath misfortune's blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulphs below? 
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| What gave great Villiers to th* aſſaſſin's knife, 
And fix'd diſeaſe on Harley's cloſing life? 

What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings ally*d? | 
What but their wiſh indulg'd in courts to ſhine, - 
And pow'r too great to keep, or to reſign? 


When firſt the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthuſiaſt quits his eaſe for fame; 
Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreads from the ſtrong contagion of the gown 

O' er Bodley's dome his future labours ſpread, 
And Bacon's manſion trembles o'er his head. 
Are theſe thy views? proceed illuſtrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth! 
Yet ſhould thy ſoul indulge the gen'rous heat, 
Till captive ſcience yields her laſt retreat; 
Should reaſon guide thee with her brighteſt ray, 
And pour on miſty doubt reſiſtleſs day; 
Should no falſe kindneſs lure to looſe delight, 
Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fright; 

Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 
And ſloth effuſe her opiate fumes in vain; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter'd heart; 
Should no diſeaſe thy torpid veins invade, | 
Nor melancholy's phantoms haunt thy ſhade; 
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Vet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee: 
Deign on the paſſing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pauſe a while from letters, to be wiſe; 
There mark what ills the ſcholar's life aſſail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations ſlowly wiſe, and meanly juſt, 

To buried merit raiſe the tardy buſt. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end. 

Nor deem, when learning her laſt prize beſtows, 
The glitt'ring eminence exempt from woes; 

See, when the vulgar *ſcape, deſpis'd or aw'd, 
Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on Laud; 

From meaner minds though ſmaller fines content, 
The plunder'd palace or ſequeſter'd rent; 

Mark'd out by dangerous parts he meets the ſhock, 
And fatal learning leads him to the block; 
Around his tomb let art and genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and ſleep! 


The feſtal blazes, the triumphal ſhow, 
The raviſh*d ſtandard, and the captive foe, 
The ſenate's thanks, the gazette's pompous tale, 
With force reſiſtleſs o'er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek, o'er Aſia whirl'd; 
For ſuch, the ſteady Romans ſhook the world; 
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For ſuch, in diſtant lands the Britons ſhine, 
And ſtain with blood the Danube or the Rhine. 
This pow'r has praiſe, that virtue ſcarce can warm, 
Till fame ſupplies the univerſal charm. 
Vet reaſon frowns on war's unequal game, 
Where waſted nations raiſe a ſingle name; 
And mortgag' d ſtates their ee e wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlaſting debt; 
Wreaths which at laſt the dear- bought right convey 
To ruſt on medals, or on ſtones decay. 


On what foundation ſtands the warrior's pride, 
How juſt his hopes, let Swediſh Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant, a ſoul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleaſure and. of pain; 
No joys to him pacific ſceptres yield; 
War ſounds the trump, he ruſhes to the field: 
Behold ſurrounding kings, their pow'r combine, 
And one capitulate, and one reſign; | 
Peace courts his hand, but ſpreads her charms in vain, 


Think nothing gain'd, he cries, *till nought remain, 


On Moſcow's walls *till Gothic ſtandards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar ſky.? 
The march begins in military ſtate, 

And nations on his eye ſuſpended wait; 
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Stern famine guards the ſolitary coaſt, 


And winter barricades the realm of froſt; 


He comes, nor want nor cold his courſe delay. 
Hide, bluſhing glory! hide Pultowa's day; 
The vanquiſh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And ſhews his miſeries in diſtant lands; 


Condemn'd a needy ſupplicant to wait 


While ladies interpoſe, and ſlaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend? 


Did not ſubverted empire mark his end? 


Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 

Or hoſtile millions prefs him to the ground? 

His fall was deſtin'd to a barren ſtrand, 

A petty fortreſs, and a dubious hand; 

He left the name, at which the world grew OY 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their ſcenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Perſia's tyrant to Bavaria's lord. 


In gay hoſtility, and barb'rous pride, 


With half mankind embattled at his fide, 

Great Xerxes comes to ſeize the certain prey, 

And ſtarves exhauſted regions in his way; 

Attendant flatt'ry counts his myriads o'er, 

Till counted myriads ſooth his pride no more; 

Freſh praiſe is try'd, till madneſs fires his mind, 

The waves he laſhes, and enchains the wind; 

New pow'rs are claim'd, new pow'rs are ſtill beſtow'd, 
Till rude reſiſtance lops the ſpreading god. 
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The daring Greeks deride the martial ſhow, 
And heap their vallies with the gaudy fo; 
Th? inſulted ſea with humbler thoughts he gains, 

A ſingle ſkiff to ſpeed his flight remains; 

Th' incumber'd oar ſcarce leaves the dreaded coaſt 
Through purple billows, and a floating hoſt. 


The bold Bavarian, in a luckleſs hour, 
Tries the dread ſummits of Cæſzuarean pow'r, 
With unexpected legions burſts away, 

And ſees defenceleſs realms receive his ſway; | 
Short ſway! Fair Auſtria ſpreads her mournful charms; 
The queen, the beauty, ſets the world in arms; | 
From hill to hill the beacons rouſing blaze, 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder, and of praiſe; 
The fierce Croatian, and the wild Huſſar, 

And all the ſons of ravage crowd the war; 

The baffled prince in honour's flatt'ring bloom 

Of haſty greatneſs ſinds the fatal doom, 

His foes deriſion, and his ſubjects blame, : 
And ſteals to death from anguiſh and from ſhame. 


Enlarge my life with multitude of days! 
In health, in ſickneſs, thus the ſuppliant prays; 
Hides from himſelf his ſtate, and ſhuns to know, 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to deſtroy, 


And ſhuts up all the paſſages of joy: 
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In vain their gifts the bounteous ſeaſons pour, 

The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow'r, 

With liſtleſs eyes, the dotard views the ſtore, 

He views, and wonders that they pleaſe no more. 
Now pall the taſteleſs meats and joyleſs wines, 

And luxury, with ſighs, her ſlave reſigns. 
Approach, ye minſtrels, try the ſoothing ſtrain, 
And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain. 

No ſounds, alas! would touch th' impervious ear, 
Though dancing mountains witneſs Orpheus near, 
Nor lute, nor lyre, his feeble pow'rs attend, 

Nor ſweeter muſic of a virtuous friend, 

But everlaſting dictates crowd his tongue; 
Perverſely grave or poſitively wrong. 

The {till returning tale, and ling'ring jeſt, 

Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd gueſt; 
While growing hopes ſcarce awe the gath'ring ſneer, 
And ſcarce a legacy can bribe to hear. 

The watchful gueſts ſtill hint the laſt offence, 
The daughter's petulance, the ſon's expenſe, 
Improve his heady rage with treach'rous ſkill, 
And mould his paſſions till they make his will. 
Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 

Lay ſiege to life, and preſs the dire blockade; 
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But unextinguiſh'd av'rice ſtill remains, 


And dreaded loſſes aggravate his pains; | 
He turns, with anxious heart, and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands; 
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lf | Or views his coffers with ſuſpicious eyes, 
| VUnlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 


But grant, the virtues of a tempꝰ rate prime 
Bleſs with an age exempt from ſcorn or crime, 
An age that melts in unperceiv'd decay, 

And glides in modeſt innocence away 
l | Whole peaceful day benevolence endears, 


Il Whoſe night congratulating conſcience cheers; 
ll The gen'ral fav'rite, as the gen'ral friend: 
| Such age there is, and who could wiſh its end? 
if Yet e'en on this, her load misfortune flings, 
| To preſs the weary minutes flagging wings: 
| New ſorrow riſes as the day returns, 
* A ſiſter ſickens, or a daughter mourns; 
Now kindred merit fills the fable bier; 
| Now lacerated friendſhip claims a tear; 
| | Year chaſes year, decay purſues decay; 
[| Still drops ſome joy from with'ring life away; 
New forms ariſe and diff*rent views engage; 
Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the ſtage, 
Till pitying nature ſigns the laſt releaſe, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 


= MI | But few there are whom hours like theſe await, 
2008 | Wbo ſet unclouded in the gulphs of fate. 

11 From Lydia's monarch ſhould the ſearch deſcend, 
-* inn By Solon caution'd to regard his end, ; 
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In life's laſt ſcene what prodigies ſurpriſe, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wiſe! 
From Marlb'rough's eyes the ſtreams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv'ler and a ſhow. 


The teeming mother anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face: 
Let Vane could tell what ills from beauty ſpring; 

And Sedly curs'd the form that pleas'd a king. 

Ye nymphs of roſy lips and radiant eyes; 
Whom pleaſure keeps too buſy to be wiſe, 
Whom joys with ſoft varieties invite, 
By day the frolic, and the dance by night; 
Who frown with vanity, who ſmile with art, 
And aſk the lateſt faſhion of the heart; EE 
What care, what rules your heedleſs charms ſhall fave, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your ſlaye ! 
Againſt your fame with fondneſs hate combines, 
The rival batters, and the lover mines, 
With diſtant voice neglected virtue calls, 
Leſs heard and leſs, the faint remonſtrance falls; 
Tir'd with contempt, ſhe quits the ſlipp'ry reign, 
And pride and prudence take her ſeat in vain. 
In crowd at once, where none the paſs defend, 
The harmleſs freedom, and the private friend. 
The guardians yield, by force ſuperior ply'd: 
By int'reſt, prudence ; and by flatt'ry, pride. | = 
Now beauty falls betray'd, deſpis'd, diſtreſt, | 
And hiſſing infamy proclaims the reſt. 
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Where then ſhall hope and fear their objects find ? 
Muſt dull ſuſpenſe corrupt the ſtagnant mind? | 
Muſt helpleſs man, in ignorance ſedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Muſt no diſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſe, 

No cries attempt the mercies of the ſkies ? 
Inquirer ceaſe ; petitions yet remain 

Which heav'n may hear; nor deem religion yain. 
Still raiſe for good the ſupplicating voice, 

But leave to heav'n the meaſure, and the choice. 
Safe in his pow'r, whoſe eyes diſcern afar 

The ſecret ambuſh of a ſpecious pray'r. 

Implore his aid, in his deciſions reſt 

Secure, whate' er he gives, he gives the beſt. 
Yet when the ſenſe of ſacred preſence fires, 
And ſtrong devotion to the ſkies aſpires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
 Obedient paſſions, and a will reſign'd; 

For love, which ſcarce collective man can fill; 
For patience, ſoy?reign o'er tranſmuted ill; 

For faith, that panting for a happier ſeat 

Counts death kind nature's ſignal of retreat ; 
Theſe goods for man the laws of heav'n ordain, 
Theſe goods he grants, who grants the pow'r to gain; 
With theſe, celeſtial wiſdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happineſs ſhe does not find. 
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THE SWALLOWS. 


PART I. 


ERE yellow autumn from our plains retir'd, 

And gave to wint'ry ſtorms the varied year, 
The fwallow-race, with foreſight clear inſpir'd, 

To ſouthern climes prepar'd their courſe to ſteer. 


On Damon's roofs a grave aſſembly ſate; 
His roof, a refuge to the feather'd kind; 
With ſerious look he mark'd the nice debate, 
And to his Delia thus addreſs'd his mind. 


| Obſerve yon * flock, my gentle maid! 
| Obſerve, and read the wondrous ways of heav'n! 
With us through ſummer's genial reign they ſtaid, 
And food and lodging to their wants were giv'n. 


But now, through ſacred preſcience, well they know 
The near approach of elemental ſtrife; 

The bluſt'ring tempeſt, and the chilling ſnow, 
With every want and ſcourge of tender life! 


Thus taught, they meditate a ſpeedy flight; 

For this, ev'n now they prune their vig'rous wing 
For this, conſult, adviſe, prepare, excite, 

And prove their ſtrength in many an airy ring. 
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No ſorrow loads their breaſt or ſwells their eye, 

To quit their friendly haunts, or native home; 

Nor fear they, launching on the boundleſs ſky, 
In ſearch of future ſettlement to roam. 


They feel a pow'r, an impulſe all divine! 
That warns them hence; they feel it, and obey: 
To this direction all their cares reſign, | 
Unknown their deſtin'd ſtage, unmark'd their way! 


Well fare your flight! ye mild domeſtic race! 
Oh! for your wings to travel with the ſun! 
Health brace your nerves, and zephyrs aid your pace 
Till your long voyage happily be done! 


See Delia on my roof your gueſts to-day; 

 To-morrow on my roof your gueſts no more! 

Ere yet tis night, with haſte they wing away, 
To-morrow lands them on ſome ſafer ſhore. 


How juſt the moral in this ſcene convey'd! 
And what without a moral would we read? 


Then mark what Damon tells his gentle maid, 
And with his leſſon regiſter the deed. 


'Tis thus life's cheerful ſeaſons roll away; 
Thus threats the winter of inclement age; 

Our time of action but a ſummer's day 
And earth's frail orb, the ſadly-yaried ſtage! 
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And does no pow'r its friendly aid diſpenſe, 
Nor give us tidings of ſome happier clime? 
Find we no guide in gracious providence, 


Beyond the ſtroke of death, the verge of time! | 


Yes, yes, the ſacred oracles we hear, 
That point the path to realms of endleſs day; 
That bid our hearts, nor death, nor anguiſh fear, 
This future tranſport, that to life the way. 


Then let us timely for our flight prepare, 
And form the ſoul for her divine abode: 
Obey the call, and truſt the leader's care, 
To bring us ſafe through virtue's paths to God. 


Let no fond love for earth exact a ſigh, 

No doubts divert our ſteady ſteps aſide; 

Nor let us long to live, nor dread to die: 
Heay'n is our hope, and providence our guide. 
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pART 11. 


AT length the winter's ſurly blaſts are o'er; 
Array'd in fmiles the lovely ſpring returns: 
Health to the breeze unbars the ſcreaming door, 
And every breaſt with heat celeſtial burns. 


Again the daiſies peep, the violets blow, 
Again, the tenants of the leafy grove 
Forget the patt'ring hail, the driving ſnow, 
| Reſume the lay to melody, and love. 


And ſee, my Delia, ſee, o'er yonder ſtream, 
Where on the ſunny bank the lambkins play, 
Alike attracted to th' enliv'ning gleam, 
The ſtranger-ſwallows, take their wonted way. 


Welcome, ye gentle tribe, your ** purſue, 
Welcome again to Delia, and to me: 
Vour peaceful councils on my roof renew, 
And plan your ſettlements from danger free. 


No tempeſt on my ſhed its fury pours, 

My frugal hearth no noxious blaſt ſupplies; 

Go, wand'rers, go, repair your ſooty bow'rs, 
Think on no hoſtile roof my chimnies riſe. 
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Again, I'll liſten to your grave debates, 
PII think I hear your various maxims told, 
Your numbers, leaders, policies, and ſtates, 
Your limits ſettled, and your tribes enroll'd. 


I'll think J hear you tell of diſtant lands, 
What inſe& nations riſe from Egypt's mud, 
What painted ſwarms ſubſiſt on Lybia's ſands, 
What mild Euphrates yields, and Ganges flood. 


Thrice happy race! whom nature's call invites 
To travel o'er her realms, with active wing, 


To taſte her choiceſt ſtores, her beſt delights, 


The ſummer's radiance, and the ſweets of ſpring. 


While we are doom'd to bear the reſtleſs change 
Of ſhifting ſeaſons, vapours dank or dry, 

Forbid, like you, to milder climes to range, 
When wint'ry clouds deform the troubled ſky. 


But know the period to your joys aſlign'd ! 
Know ruin hovers o'er this earthly ball ! 
Certain as fate, and ſudden as the wind, 


Its ſecret adamantine props ſhall fall. 


Yet when your ſhort-liv'd ſummers ſhine no more, 
My patient mind, {worn foe to vice's way, 
Suſtain'd on lighter wings than yours ſhall ſoar 
To fairer realms, beneath a brighter ray : 
G 
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To plains ethereal, and Elyſian bowers, 
Where wint'ry ſtorms no rude acceſs obtain, 
Where blaſts no light'ning, and no tempeſt low'rs, 
But ſpring and joy unchang'd for ever reign. 


o AEARING THE BELL TOLL 
FOR THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


HARK! what a mournful ſolemn ſound 
Rolls murm'ring through the cloudy air: 
It ſtrikes the ſoul with awe profound, 
Affects the gay, alarms the fair. 


With what a pathos does it ſpeak ! 
Affecting deep the thoughtful mind: 
The golden ſchemes of folly break, 
That hold in glittering ſnares mankind. 


Tis death's dread herald calls aloud, | 
Proclaims his conqueſt through the ſkies : 
The ſun retires behind a cloud, a 
And nature ſeems to ſympathize. 


Reflect, ye reſtleſs ſons of care! 
| Your vain deſigns his hand can ſpoil, 
Make hard oppreſſors lend an ear, 

And wretched miſers eeaſe their toil. 
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For what avail vaſt heaps of gold, | 
When death his awful writ ſhall ſend? 

Though folly ſwell, and pride look bold, 
The maſk muſt drop, the farce muſt end. 


It is not hoary tott'ring age 
That now lies ſtretch'd beneath his ſtroke; 
The tyrant ſtern that feels his rage; 

Th? oppreſſor's rod that now is broke; 


But oh! 'tis gen'rous Cynthio's bell! 
Fall'n in his prime of youthful bloom; 
For Cynthio ſounds the doleful knell, 

And calls him to the ſilent tomb. 


Cynthio! whoſe happy healing art, 
Turn'd from his friends death's fatal blow, 
And ſhielded from that threat'ning dart, 
Which now, alas! has laid him low. 


But Cynthio's virtues n'er can die, 
They leave a grateful rich perfume; 
And now tranſplanted to the ſky, 
In heav'n's immortal gardens bloom. 


And hark! ah, what celeſtial notes, 
With grateful accents, charm my ear! 
As down th' ethereal muſic floats, 
The ſun breaks forth, the ſkies are clear. 
. G 2 | 
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From heav'n deſcends the joyful ſtrain, 
Convey'd to earth on angel's wings; 
To mitigate our grief and pain, 
And this the theme of joy it brings: 


4 Thus write (the voice from heay'n proclaims) 
« The virtuous dead are ever bleſt! 

4 Their works immortalize their names, 
« Their labours ceaſe, and here they reſt. 


“ Behold the Saviour wide diſplay 
“ The trophies of his gen'rous love 
To cheer you through life's thorny way, 
« And lead to flow'ry realms above. 


« *'Tis he deſtroys death's baneful ſting, 

« And bids the grave's dread horrors fly, 
“The choirs of heay'n his triumph ſing, 

« And hail him victor through the ſky.” 
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THE ROBIN: AN ELEGY. 


O come, thou melancholy muſe ! fi 
With ſolemn dirge aſſiſt my ſtrain, | 
While ſhades deſcend, and weeping dews 
In ſorrows wrap the rural plain. 


Her mantle grave cool ev'ning ſpreads; 
The ſun cuts ſhort his joyful race; 

The jocund hills, the laughing meads, 
Put on a ſick'ning dying face. 


Stern winter brings his gloomy train, 1 
Each pleaſing landſcape fades from view; | 
In ſolemn ſtate he ſhuts the ſcene; 
To flow'ry fields we bid adieu! 


Quite ſtript of ev'ry beauty, ſee | | 
How ſoon fair nature's honours fade! '! 
The flow'rs are fled, each ſpreading tree, f ; 
No more affords a grateful ſhade. 1 


Their naked branches now behold, | 

Bleak winds pierce throꝰ with murm'ring ſound; 
ChilPd by the northern breezes cold, 

Their leafy honours ſtrew the ground. 
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So man, who treads life's active ſtage, 
Like leaf or bloſſom fades away: 
In tender youth, or riper age, 
Drops thus into his native clay! 


Alas! and can we chooſe but moan 
To ſee all nature's charms expire! 
Fair blooming ſpring, gay ſummer gone! 
And autumn haſt*ning to retire! 


But ſee the tender red-breaſt comes, 

Forſaking now the leafleſs grove, 

Hops o'er my threſhold, pecks my crumbs, 
And courts my hoſpitable love. 


Then ſooths me with his plaintive tale, 
As ſol withdraws his friendly ray; 

Cheering, as ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
The ſoft remains of cloſing day. 


O welcome to my homely board! 
There unmoleſted ſhalt thou ſtand: 
Were it with choiceſt dainties ſtor'd, 
For thee I'd ope a lib'ral hand. 


Since thou, of all the warbling throng, 
Who now in filence far retire, * 
Remain'ſt to ſooth me with a ſong, 


And many a pleaſing thought inſpire. 
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ODE TO 4 THRUSH. 


SWEET warbler! to whoſe artleſs ſong 
Soft muſic's native pow'rs belong, 

Here fix thy haunt; and o'er theſe plains 
Still pour thy wild untutor'd ſtrains, 

Still hail the morn with ſprightly lay, 
And ſweetly hymn the parting day; 
But ſprightlier ſtill, and ſweeter pour 
Thy ſong o'er Flavia's fav'rite bow'r: 
There ſoftly breathe the vary'd ſound, 
And chant thy loves or woes, around. 


So may?ſt thou live ſecurely bleſt, 
And no rude ſtorms diſturb thy neſt; 
No bird-lime twig, or gin annoy, | 
Or cruel gun thy brood deſtroy; 

No want of ſhelter may'ſt thou know, 
Which Ripton's lofty ſhades beſtow; 
Nor dearth of winter berries fear, 
But haws and hips bluſh half the year. 
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4A WINTER THOUGHT. 


THE man whoſe conſtitution's ſtrong, 
And free from vexing cares his mind, 
As changing ſeaſons paſs along, | 

Can in them all freſh pleaſures find. 


Not only in the teeming bud, 
The opening leaf, and following bloom, 
(Utg'd by the ſap's aſcending flood) 
And fruit fair-forming in its room: 


Not only when the ſmiling fields 
In all their gaiety appear, 
And the perfume their boſom yields, 
On balmy wings the zephyrs bear; 


N In morning fair, in ev'ning mild, 

| 118! The murm'ring brook, and cooling ſhade, 
1 i Birds airy notes in concerts wild, 

T1508 | | . And Philomela's ſerenade; 


Not only in the waving ear, 

| And branches bending with their load; 
| Or whilſt the produce of the year 

| | Is gath'ring, and in ſafety ſtow'd; 
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He pleas'd, in days autumnal, ſees 
The ſhadowy leaf diverſify'd 

With various colours, and the trees 
Diſmantled ſtand in naked pride. 


Each hollow blaſt, and haſty ſhowr, 
The rattling hail, and fleecy ſnow, 

The candy'd rime, and ſcatter*d hoar, 
And icicles which downward grow; 


The ſhining pavement of the flood, 
To which the youthful tribes reſort; 

And game, which the diſcover'd wood 
Expoſes to the fowler's ſport; 


The greens which wintry blaſts defy, 
Through native ſtrength, or human care, 
In hedge, or cloſe orangery; | 
All theſe a ſource of pleaſure are. 


The ſun, which from the northern ſigns 
Scorch'd with unſufferable heat, 
Now in a milder glory ſhines, 
And every glancing ray is ſweet. 


The ſilver moon, and each fair ſtar, 
Forth to the beſt advantage ſhine, 
And by the richeſt ſcene prepare 
For noble thoughts th? enlarged mind. 
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He, when the mornings ſloweſt riſe, 
Can ſweetly paſs the nights away; 


In lucubration with the wiſe, 


Or converſation with the gay. 


And when the winter tedious grows, 


And length*ning days cold ſtronger bring, 
A. new increaſing pleaſure flows, 
From expectation of the ſpring. 


So he whoſe faculties are ſound, 
His heart upright, and conſcience clean, 


| Agreeably can paſs his round 


Of life, in ev'ry ſhifting ſcene, 


Not only in his youthful prime, 
And whilſt his pow'rs continue firm, 
But when he feels th' effect of time, 
And age prepares him for the worm 


Grateful for every bleſſing paſt, 
Patient in every preſent ill, 


And on whatever ground he's plac'd, 


Hope does with pleaſing proſpects fill ; 


And faith in heav'n's enchanting love 
(From whence that ſun will ſoon appear 

Whoſe ſmiles make endleſs ſpring above) 
Does all his damps and darkneſs clear! 
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THE BEARS AND THE BEES: 
A FABLE. 


AS two young bears in wanton mood, 
Forth iſſuing from a neighb'ring wood, 
Came where th' induſtrious bees had ſtor'd, 
In artful cells, their luſcious hoard, 


O'erjoy'd they ſeiz'd, with eager haſte, 


Luxurious, on the rich repaſt. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 

The beaſts, unable to ſuſtain 

Th' unequal combat, quit the plain. 
Half blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Their native ſhelter they regain; 
There fit, and now diſcreeter grown, 
Too late their raſhneſs they bemoan: 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleaſure's ever bought with pain. 
So when the gilded baits of vice 

Are plac'd before our longing eyes, 
With greedy haſte we ſnatch our fill, 
And ſwallow down the latent ill. 

But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancy'd pleaſure flies: 

It flies, but oh! too late we find 

It leaves a real ſting behind. 
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THE GROTTO0: 


AN ODE ro SILENCE. 


COME, muſing ſilence, nor refuſe to ſhed 
Thy ſober influence o'er this darkling cell: 
The deſert waſte, and lonely plain, 
Could ne'er confine thy peaceful reign 3 3 

Nor doſt thou only love to dwell 
*Mid the dark manſions of the vaulted dead: 
For ſtill at eve's ſereneſt hour, 

All nature owns thy ſoothing pow'r. 

Oft haſt thou deign'd with me to rove, 

Beneath the calm ſequeſter'd grove; 

Oft deign'd my ſecret ſteps to lead, 

Along the dewy pathleſs mead; 

Or up the duſky lawn, to ſpy | 
The laſt faint gleamings of the twilight ſky. 
Then wilt thou {till thy penſive vot'ry meet, 
Oft as he calls thee to this gloomy ſeat? 

For here, with many a ſolemn myſtic rite, 


Wert thou inyok'd to conſecrate the ground; 
Ere theſe rude walls were rear d remote from ſight, 
Or ere with moſs this ſhaggy roof was crown'd. 
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Hail! bleſſed parent of each purer thought, 
That doth at once the heart exalt and mend! 
Here wilt thou never fail to find 
My vacant ſolitude inclin'd, 
Thy ſerious leſſons to attend. 
For they I ween ſhall be with goodneſs fraught; 
Whether thou bid me meditate 
On man, in untaught nature's ſtate; 
How far this life he ought to prize; 
How far its tranſient ſcenes deſpiſe: 
What heights his reaſon may attain, 
And where its proud attempts are vain: 
What toils his virtue ought to brave, 
For hope's rewarding joys beyond the grave: 
Or if in man redeem'd you bid me trace, 

Each wondrous proof of heav'n's tranſcendent grace: | 
Then breathe ſome ſparks of that celeſtial fire, | 1 
Which in the raptur'd ſeraph glows above, 
Where fainted myriads crowd the joyful choir; | L 

And harp their praiſes round the throne of loye. | 


The trifling ſons of levity and pride ' 
Hence ſhall thy awful ſeriouſneſs exclude; | 
Nor ſhall loud riot's thoughtleſs train | = 
With frantic mirth this grot profane; 
| No foe to peace ſhall here intrude. | 
t, For thou wilt kindly bid each ſound ſubſide, | 
'd. | H i 
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Save ſuch as ſooths the liſt'ning ſenſe, 
And ſerves to aid thy influence: 
Save, where ſoft-breathing o'er the plain, 
Mild zephyr waves the ruſtling grain: 
Or where ſome ſtream, from rocky ſource, 
Slow trickles down its ceaſeleſs courſe: 
Or where the ſea's imperfect roar, 
Comes gently murm'ring from the diſtant ſhore. 
But moſt in Philomel, ſweet bird of night, 
In plaintive Philomel, is thy delight: 
For ſhe, or ſtudious to prolong her grief, 
Or oft to vary her exhauſtleſs lay; 
With frequent pauſe, from thee ſhall ſeek relief, 
Nor cloſe her ſtrain, till dawns the noiſy day. 


Without thy aid, to happier taſteful art, 

No deep inſtructive ſcience could prevail: 
For only where thou doſt preſide, 
Can wit's inventive powers be tried; 

And reaſon's better taſk would fail, 

Did not thy haunts the ſerious theme impart. 
The critic, that with plodding head, 
Toils o'er the learning of the dead; 

The cloiſter'd hermit that explores, 

By midnight lamp, religion's ſtores; 

Each ſage that marks, with thoughtful gaze, 

The lunar orb, or planet's maze; 

And every bard that ſtrays along 

The ſylvan ſhade, intent on ſacred ſong; 
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Shall all to thee thoſe various praiſes give, 
Which, through thy friendly aid, themſelves receive: 
For though thou may*(t from glory's ſeats retire, 


Where loud applauſe proclaims the honour'd name; 


Yet doth thy modeſt wiſdom {till inſpire, 
Each nobler work, that ſwells the voice of fame! 


PARADISE RESTORED. 


SEEK not for paradiſe with curious eye 

Where the broad palm on Tigris“ borders waves, 
Or where Euphrates, in tumultuous joy, 

The ſpacious plain of Babylonia laves. 


'Tis gone with all its charms; and like a dream, 
Like Babylon itſelf, is ſwept away; | 
Beſtow one tear upon the mournful theme, 
But let it not thy gentle heart diſmay. 


For know, wherever love and virtue guide, 
They lead us to a ſtate of heav'nly bliſs, 
Where joys unknown to guilt and ſhame preſide, 
And pleaſures unalloy'd each hour increaſe. 
1 2 | 
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Behold that grove, whoſe waving boughs admit, 
Through the live colonade, the fruitful hill, 

A moving proſpect with fat herds replete, 
Whoſe lowing voices all the vallies fill. | 


There through the ſpiry graſs where glides the brook, 
(By yon tall poplar, which erects its head 
Above the verdure of the neighb'ring oak,) 
And gently murmurs o'er the adjoining mead; 


Philander and Cleora, happy pair, 
Taſte the cool breezes of the gentle wind; 
Their breaſts from guilt, their looks are free from care, 
Sure index of a calm contented mind. 


Tis here in virtuous lore the ſtudious fair, 
Informs her babes, nor ſcorns herſelf t' improve, 

While in his ſmile ſhe lives, whoſe pleaſing care 
Diſpenſes knowledge from the hps of love. 


No wild deſires can ſpread their poiſon here, 
No diſcontent their peaceful hours attend; 
Falſe joys, nor flatt'ring hopes, nor ſervile fear, 

Their gentle minds with jarring paſſions rend. 


Here oft in pleaſing ſolitude they rove, 
Recounting o'er the deeds of former days; 
With inward joy their well - ſpent time approve, 

And feel a recompence beyond all praiſe. 
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Or in ſweet converſe through the grove, or near 
The fountain's brink, or where the arbour's ſhade, 


Beats back the heat, fair virtue's voice they hear; 


More muſical by ſweet digreſſion made. 


With calm dependence every good they taſte, 
Vet feel their neighbours' wants with kind regret; 
Nor cheer themſelves alone, (a mean repaſt!) 

But deal forth bleſſings round their happy ſeat. 


'Tis to ſuch virtue, that the Pow'r Supreme, 
The choiceſt of his bleſſings hath deſign'd, 

And ſhed them plenteous over every clime— 
The calm delights of an untainted mind. 


Ere yet the ſad effects of fooliſh pride, 
And mean ambition, ſtill employ'd in ſtrife, 


And luxury did o'er the world preſide, 


Deprav'd the taſte, and pall'd the joys of life. 


For ſuch the ſpring, in richeſt mantle clad, 
Pours forth her beauties through the gay parterre; 


And autumn's various boſom is oꝰerſpread 


With all the bluſhing fruits that crown the year. 


Such ſummer tempts, in golden beams array'd, 
Which o'er the fields in borrow'd luſtre glow, 

To meditate beneath the cooling ſhade, 
Their happy ſtate, and whence their bleſſings 9058 
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E' en rugged winter varies but their joy, 

Painting the cheek with freſh vermilion hue; 
And thoſe rough froſts which ſofter frames annoy, 
With vig'rous health their ſlack*ning nerves renew. 


From the dark boſom of the dappled morn, 
To Pheœbus ſhining with meridian light, 
Or when mild ey'ning does the ſky adorn, 
Or the pale moon rides through the ſpangled night, 


The varying ſcenes in every virtuous ſoul, 
Each pleaſing change with various pleaſures bleſs, 
Raiſe cheerful hopes, and anxious fears controul, 
And form a paradiſe of inward peace. 
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DAY: A PASTORAL. 


MORNING. 


IN the barn the tenant cock, 
Cloſe to partlet perch'd on high, 
Briſkly crows (the ſhepherd's clock), 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 


Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire 

And the peeping ſun-beam, now 
Paints with gold the village ſpire. 


Philomel forſakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where ſhe prates at night; 
And the lark to meet the morn, 

Soars beyond the ſhepherds ſight. 


From the low-roof*d cottage ridge, 
See the chatt' ring ſwallow ſpring; 
 Darting through the one-arch'd bridge. 
Quick ſhe dips her dappled wing. 


: 
} 
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Now the pine-tree's waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale. 

Kidlings now begin to crop 

Daiſies on the dewy dale. 


From the balmy ſweets uncloy'd, 
(Reſtleſs till her taſk be done) 

Now the buſy bee's employ'd, 
Sipping dew before the ſun. 


Trickling through the crevic'd rock, 
Where the limpid ſtream diſtils, 

Sweet refreſhment waits the flock, 
When ?tis ſun-drove from the hills. 


Colin's for the promis'd corn 
(Ere the harveſt hopes are ripe) 
Anxious, whilſt the huntſman's horn, 
Boldly ſounding, drowns his pipe. 


Sweet, O ſweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white embloſſom'd ſpray, 


Nature's univerſal ſong, 


Echoes to the riſing day. 


FERVID on the glitt'ring flood, 
Now the noon-tide radiance glows; 

Drooping o'er its infant bud, | 
Not a dew-drop's left the roſe. 


By the brook the ſhepherd dines, 
From the fierce meridian heat, 

Shelter'd by the branching pines, 
Pendant o'er his graſſy feat. 


Now the flock forſakes the glade, 
Where uncheck'd the ſun- beams fall: 
Sure to ſind a pleaſing ſhade, 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 


Echo in her airy round, 
Oeer the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a ſingle ſound, 
Save the clack of yonder mull. 


Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 
Where the ſtreamlet wanders cool; | * 
Or with languid ſilence ſtand, : 


Midway in the marſby pool. 
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But from mountain, dell, or ſtream, 
Not a flutt' ring zephyr ſprings; 

Fearful leſt the noon- tide beam, 
Scorch its ſoft, its ſilken wings. 


Not a leaf has leave to ſtir, 
: Nature's-luld, ſerene, and till; 
* | Quiet een the ſhepherd's cur 
10S Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 


Languid is the landſcape round, 
Till the freſh deſcending ſhower, 

Grateful to the thirſty ground, 
Raiſes every fainting flower. 


Now the hill, the hedge, is green; 
Now the warbler's throat's in tune: 

Blithſome is the verdant ſcene, 
Brighten'd by the beams of noon. 


EVENING. 


 O'ER the heath the heifer ſtrays 
Free (the furrow'd taſk is done); 
| Now the village windows blaze, 
Burniſh'd by the ſetting fun. 
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Now he ſets behind the hill, 
Sinking from a golden ſky. 
Can the pencil's mimic {kill 
Copy the refulgent dye? 


Trudging as the ploughmen go 

To the ſmoking hamlet bound, 
Giant like their ſhadows grow, 
Lengthen'd oer the level ground. 


Where the riſing foreſt ſpreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome, 

| To their high-built airy beds, 

See the rooks returning home: 


As the lark with vary'd tune, 
Carols to the ev'ning loud; 

Mark the mild reſplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud! 


Now the hermit owlet peeps, 
From the barn, or twiſted brake; 
And the blue miſt ſlowly creeps, 
Curling on the filver lake: 


As the trout, in ſpeckled pride, 

Playful from its boſom ſprings 
To the banks, a ruffled tide 
Verges in ſucceſſive rings. 
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Tripping through the ſilken graſs, 
O'er the path- divided dale, 

Mark the roſe-complexion'd laſs, 
With her well-pois'd milking pail. 


Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 
And the cuckoo- bird with two, 

Tuning ſweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the ſetting ſun adieu. 


AN ANCIENT POEM, 


MY minde to me a kingdome is 

Such perfect joy therein I finde, | 
As farre exceeds all earthly bliſſe, 7 
That God or nature hath aſſignde: | 

Though much I want, that moſt would have, 

Yet ſtill my minde forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my ſtay ; 

I ſeek no more than may ſuffice : 
I prefle to beare no haughtie ſway ; 
Look, what I lack, my minde ſupplies. 
Loe ! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my minde doth bring. 
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I ſee how plentie ſurfeits oft: 

And haſtie clymbers ſooneſt fall : 
I ſee how thoſe that fit aloft 

Miſhap doth threaten moſt of all: . 
Theſe get with toile, and keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never beare. 


No princely pompe, nor wealthie ſtore, 
No force to winne a victorie, 
No wylie wit to ſalve a ſore, 
No ſhape to winne a lover's eye; * 
To none of theſe I yeeld as thrall, 
For why, my mind deſpiſeth all. 


Some have too much, yet ſtill they crave, 
I little have, yet ſeek no more: 
They are but poore, though much they have; 
And I am rich with little ſtore: 
| They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 4 
7 They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. ; 


I laugh not at another's loſſe, 

I grudge not at another's gaine; 
No worldly wave my mind can toſſe, 
I brooke that is another's bane: 

I fear no foe, nor fawne on friend; 
I loath not life, nor dread mine end. 
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My wealth is health, and perfect eaſe, 
My conſcience clear my chiefe defence: 
I never ſeeke by brybes to pleaſe, 
Nor by deſert to give offence: 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would all did ſo, as well as I! 


ON THE DEATH OF 
THE AUTHOR'S GRANDMOTHER. 


Ts paſt! dear venerable ſhade, farewell! 
Thy blameleſs life thy peaceful death ſhall tell: 
Clear to the laſt thy ſetting orb has run; 

Pure, bright, and healthy, like a froſty ſun : 

And late old age, with hand indulgent ſhed 

Its mildeſt winter on thy favour'd head. | 

For heaven prolong'd thy life to ſpread its praiſe, 
And bleſs'd thee with a patriarch's length of days. 
The trueſt praiſe was thine; a cheerful heart, 
Prone to enjoy, and ready to impart. 
An Iſraelite indeed, and free from guile, 

To ſhow that piety and age could ſmile! 
Religion had thy heart, thy cares, thy voice; 
*T'was thy laſt refuge, as thy earlieſt choice; 
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To holy Anna's ſpirit not more dear, 

The church of Iſrael, and the houſe of prayer. 

Thy ſpreading offspring, of the fourth degree, 

Fill'd thy fond arms, and claſp'd thy trembling knee. 
Matur'd at length for ſome more perfect ſcene, 


Thy hopes all bright, thy proſpects all ſerene; 


Each part of life ſuſtain'd with equal worth, 
And not a with left unfulſill'd on earth; 

Like a tir'd traveller with fleep oppreſt, 

Within thy children's arms thou dropt to reſt. 
Farewell! thy cheriſh'd image, ever dear, 

Shall many a heart with pious love revere: 

Long, long, ſhall mine thy honour'd mem'ry bleſs, 
Who gave the deareſt bleſſing I poſſeſs. 


HYMN. 


PRAISE to God, immortal praiſe, 
For the love that crowns our days; 
Bounteous ſource of every joy, 

Let thy praiſe our tongues employ. 


For the bleſſings of the field, 
For the ſtores the gardens yield, 
For the vine's exalted juice, 
For the gen'rous olive's uſe: 

1 2 
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Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow ſheaves of ripen'd grain; 


Clouds that drop their fatt'ning dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuſe: 


All that ſpring with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o'er the ſmiling land; 
All that liberal autumn pours 
From her rich o'erflowing ſtores: 


Theſe to thee, my God, we owe; 
Source whence all our bleſſings flow; 
And for theſe, my ſoul ſhall raiſe 
Grateful vows, and ſolemn praiſe. 


Yet ſhould rifing whirlwinds tear, 
From its ſtem the ripening ear; 
Should the fig-tree's blaſted ſhoot, 
Drop her green untimely fruit: 


Should the vine put forth no more, 
Nor the olive yield her ſtore; 
Though the ſick'ning flocks ſhould fall, 
And the herds deſert the ſtall: 


Should thine alter'd hand reſtrain 
The early and the latter rain; 
Blaſt each op'ning bud of joy, 
And the riſing year deſtroy: 
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Yet to thee my ſoul ſhall raiſe, 
Grateful vows, and ſolemn praiſe; 
And, when every bleſſing's flown, 
Love thee—for thyſelf alone. 


HYMN. 


BEHOLD where, breathing love divine, 
. Our dying maſter ſtands! 
His weeping followers gath*ring round, 
Receive his laſt commands. 


From that mild teacher's parting lips, 
What tender accents fell! 
The gentle precept which he gave, 
_ Became its author well. 


« Bleſs'd is the man, whoſe ſoft'ning heart, 
“ Feels all another's pain 

« To whom the ſupplicating eye, 
« Was never rais'd in vain. 


- ©« Whoſe breaſt expands with gen'rous warmth, 
| A ſtranger's woes to feel; ä 
And bleeds in pity o'er the wound, 

« He wants the power to heal. 
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« He ſpreads his kind ſupporting arms, 
To every child of grief; 


« His ſecret bounty largely flows, 
« And brings, unaſk'd, relief. 


« To gentle offices of love, 
« His feet are never ſlow; | ; 
He views, through mercy's melting eye, 
“A brother in a foe. 


“Peace from the boſom of his God, 
« My peace to him I give; 
&« And when he kneels before the throne, 
His trembling ſoul ſhall live. 


„To him protection ſhall be ſhewn 
„And mercy from above, 

« Deſcend on thoſe who thus fulfil 

“The perfect law of love.” 
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HYMN, 


AWAKE, my ſoul ! lift up thine eyes, 
See where thy foes againſt thee riſe, 

In long array, a num'rous hoſt; 

Awake my ſoul, or thou art loſt. 


Here giant danger threat*ning ſtands, 
Muſt ring his pale terrific bands; 
There pleaſure's ſilken banners ſpread, 
And willing ſouls are captive led. 


See where rebellious paſhons rage, 
And fierce deſires, and luſts, engage; 
The meaneſt foe of all the train, 

Has thouſands and ten thouſands lain. 


Thou tread'ſt upon enchanted ground, 


Perils and ſnares beſet thee round; 


Beware of all, guard ey'ry part, 
But moſt the traitor in thy heart. 


Come then, my ſoul, now learn to wield 


The weight of thine immortal ſhield; 
Put on the armour from above, 
Of beay'nly truth and heay'nly love. 


— — — 
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The terror and the charm repel, 
And pow'rs of earth, and pow'rs of hell: 


The man of Calv'ry triumph'd here; 
Why ſhould his faithful follow'rs fear? 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


GOD of my life! and author of my days! 
Permit my feeble voice to liſp thy praiſe; 
And, trembling, take upon a mortal tongue, 
That hallow'd name, to harps of ſeraphs ſung: 
Yet here the brighteſt ſeraphs could no more, 
Than hide their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in ev'ry diff*rent ſphere, 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 


All nature faints beneath the mighty name, 


Which nature's works, thro? all her parts, proclaim. 
I feel that name my inmoſt thoughts coutroul, 
And breathe an awful ſtillneſs thro? my foul. 
As by a charm, the waves of grief ſubſide ; 
Impetuous paſhon ſtops her headlong tide ; 

At thy felt preſence all emotions ceaſe, 


And my huſh'd ſpirit finds a ſudden peace; 
Till ev'ry worldly thought within me dies, 


And earth's gay pageants vaniſh from my eyes; 
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Till all my ſenſe is loſt in inſinite, 
And one vaſt object fills my aching ſight. 
But ſoon, alas! this holy calm is broke; 
My ſoul ſubmits to wear her wonted yoke 
With ſhackled pinions ſtrives to ſoar in vain, 
And mingles with the droſs of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Maſter, kind as juſt, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is duſt. 
His ſpirit, ever brooding o'er our mind, 
Sees the firſt with to better hopes inclin'd ; 
Marks the young dawn of ey'ry virtuous aim, 
And fans the ſmoking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to the ſofteſt cry, | 
His grace deſcends to meet the lifted eye; 
He reads the language of a filent tear, 
And ſighs are incenſe from a heart ſincere. 
Such are the yows, the ſacrifice I give! 
Accept the vow, and bid the ſuppliant live, 
From each terreſtrial bondage ſet me free; 
Still ey'ry wiſh that centres not in thee; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain diſquiets ceaſe, 
And point my path to everlaſting peace. 


If the ſoft hand of winning pleaſure leads 
By living waters, and thro' flow'ry meads, 
When all is ſmiling, tranquil, and ſerene, 
And vernal beauty paints the flatt'ring ſcene, 
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Oh! teach me to elude each latent ſnare, 
And whiſper to my ſliding heart Beware! 
With caution let me hear the Syren's voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. 


If, friendleſs, in a vale of tears I ſtray, - 
Where briars wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
beer. let my ſteady ſoul thy goodneſs ſee, 

nd with ſtrong confidence lay hold on thee 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 

Reſign'd to die, or reſolute to live; 
Prepar'd to kiſs the ſceptre, or the rod, 
While God is ſeen in all, and all in God. 


* 5 I read his awful name, emblazon'd high 
| With golden letters on th' illumin'd fy; 
Nor leſs the myſtic characters I ſee, | 
Wrought in each flow'r, in{crib'd on ev'ry tree; 
In ev'ry leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
0 I hear the voice of God among the trees; 
Y With thee in ſhady ſolitudes I walk, 
With thee in buſy crowded cities talk; 
In e'ery creature own thy forming powr, 
In each event thy providence adore. | 
Thy hopes ſhall animate my drooping ſoul, 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear controul. 
Thus ſhall I reſt, unmov'd by all alarms, . 
Secure Within the temple of thine arms, 
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From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myſelf omnipotent in thee. 


Then, when the laſt, the cloſing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my ſwimming eye; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
I ſtand, and ſtretch my view to either ſtate; 
Teach me to quit this tranſitory ſcene, 
With decent triumph, and a look ſerene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And having liy'd to thee, in thee to die. 


ELEGTES, DESCRIPTIFE AND MORAL. 
I. 


WRITTEN AT THE APPROACH OF $8PRING., 


| STERN winter hence with all his train removes, 
And cheerful ſkies and limpid ſtreams are ſeen ; 

Thick-ſprouting foliage decorates the groves ; 
Reviving herbage clothes the fields with green. 


Yet lovelier ſcenes th* approaching months prepare; 
Kind ſpring's full bounty ſoon will be diſplay d; 

The ſmile of beauty ev'ry vale ſhall wear; 
The voice of ſong enliven ev'ry ſhade. 


| 
| 
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O fancy, paint not coming days too fair ! 
Oft for the proſpects ſprightly May ſhould yield, 
Rain-pouring clouds have darken'd all the air, 
Or ſnows untimely whiten'd o'er the field: 


But ſhould kind ſpring her wonted bounty ſhow'r 
The ſmile of beauty, and the voice of ſong ; 

If gloomy thought the human mind o'erpow?r, 
E'en vernal hours glide unenjoy'd along. 


I ſhun the ſcenes where madd*ning paſhon raves, 
Where pride and folly high dominion hold, 

And unrelenting ay'rice drives her ſlaves 
O'er proſtrate virtue in purſuit of gold. 


The graſſy lane, the wood-ſurrounded field, | 
The rude ſtone fence with fragrant wall-flow'rs gay, 
The clay-built cot, to me more pleaſure yield 

Than all the pomp imperial domes diſplay : 


And yet e'en here, amid theſe ſecret ſhades, 
Theſe ſimple ſcenes of unreproy'd delight, 

Affliction's iron hand my breaſt invades, 
And death's dread dart is ever in my ſight. 


While genial ſuns to genial ſhow'rs ſucceed 
(The air all mildneſs, and the earth all bloom; ) 
While herds and flocks range ſportive o'er the mead, 
Crop the ſweet herb, and ſnuff the rich perfume ; 
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O why alone to hapleſs man deny'd 
To taſte the bliſs inferior beings boaſt? 
O why this fate—that fear and pain divide 
His few ſhort hours on earth's delightful coaſt? 


Ah ceaſe—no more of Providence complain! 
Tis ſenſe of guilt that wakes the mind to woe, 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 
And palls each joy by heav'n indulg'd below: 


Why elſe the ſailing infant-train ſo bleſt, 
Ere ill propenſion ripens into in, 
Ere wild deſire inflames the youthful breaſt, 
And dear-bought knowledge ends the peace within? 


As to the bleating tenants of the field, 
As to the ſportive warblers on the trees, 
To them their joys ſincere the ſeaſons yield, 
And all their days and all their proſpects pleaſe. 


Such mine, when firſt from London's crowded ſtreets, 

. Rov'd my young ſteps to Surrey's wood-crown'd hills, 

O'er new-blown meads that breath'd a thouſand ſweets, 
By ſhady coverts and by cryſtal rills. 


O happy hours, beyond recov'ry fled! 
What ſhare I now that can your loſs repay, 
While o'er my mind theſe glooms of thought are ſpread, 
And veil the light of life's meridian ray? 
K 
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Is there no power this darkneſs to remove? 
The long-loſt joys of Eden to reſtore? 
Or raiſe our views to happier ſeats above, ö 

Where fear, and pain, and death ſhall be no more? 


Ves, thoſe there are, who know a Saviour's love 

| The long-loſt joys of Eden can reſtore, 

F And raiſe their views to happier ſcenes above, | 
Where fear, and pain, and death ſhall be no more: 


Theſe, grateful, ſhare the gifts of nature's hand; 

| And in the varied ſcenes that round them ſhine, 
(Minute and beautiful, or rude and grand, ) 
Admire th' amazing workmanſhip divine. 


Blows not a flow'ret in th? enamell'd vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the riv'let ſtrays, 
Sports not an inſect on the ſpicy gale, 
But claims their wonder and excites their praiſe, 


For them e'en vernal nature looks more gay, 
For them more lively hues the fields adorn; 
To them more fair the faireſt ſmile of day, 
To them more {weet the ſweeteſt breath of morn. 


| | They feel the bliſs that hope and faith ſupply; 
They paſs ſerene th? appointed hours that bring 

The day that wafts them to the realms on high, 
The day that centres in eternal ſpring, 
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II. 


WRITTEN IN THE HOT WEATHER, JULY, 1757. 


THREE hours from noon the paſſing ſhadow ſhows, 
The ſultry breeze glides faintly o'er the plains, 

The dazzling ether fierce and fiercer glows, 
And human nature. ſcarce its rage ſuſtains. 


Now ſtill and vacant is the duſty ſtreet, 
And ſtill and vacant all yon helds extend, 

Save where thoſe ſwains, oppreſs'd with toil and heat, 
The graſſy harveſt of the mead attend. 


Loſt is the lively aſpect of the ground, 
Low are the ſprings, the reedy ditches dry; 
No verdant ſpot in all the vale is found, 
Save what yon ſtream's unfailing ſtores ſupply. 


Where are the flow'rs, the garden's rich array? 
Where is their beauty, where their fragrance fled ? 
Their ſtems relax, faſt fall their leaves away! 
They fade and mingle with their duſty bed. 


All but the natives of the torrid zone, 
What Afiic's wilds, or Peru's fields diſplay, 
Pleas'd with a clime that imitates their own, 
They loyelier bloom beneath the parching ray. 
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Where is wild nature's heart-reviving ſong, 

That ſill'd in genial ſpring the verdant bow'rs? 
Silent in gloomy woods the feather*d throng 

Pine thro? this long, long courſe of ſultry hours. 


Where is the dream of bliſs by ſummer brought? 
The walk along the riv'let-water'd vale? 

The field with verdure clad, with fragrance fraught? 
The fun mild-beaming, and the fanning gale? 


'The weary ſoul imagination cheers, 
Her pleaſing colours paint the future gay: 
Time paſſes on, the truth itſelf appears, 
The pleaſing colours inſtant fade away. 


In diff'rent ſeaſons diff rent joys we place, 
And theſe will ſpring ſupply, and ſummer theſe; 
Yet frequent ſtorms the bloom of ſpring deface, 
And ſummer ſcarcely brings a day to pleaſe. 


O for ſome ſecret ſhady cool receſs, 
Some gothic dome o' erhung with darkſome trees, 
Where thick damp walls this raging heat repreſs, | 
Where the long aiſle invites the lazy breeze! 


But why theſe plaints?—refle&t, nor murmur more 
'Far worſe their fate in many a foreign land— 
The Indian tribes on Darien's ſwampy ſhore 
The Arab's wand'ring over Mecca's ſand. 
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Far worſe, alas! the feeling mind ſuſtains, 

Rack'd with the poignant pangs of fear or ſhame; 
The hopeleſs lover bound in beauty's chains, 

The bard whom envy robs of hard-earn'd fame: 


He, who a father or a mother mourns, 
Or lovely conſort loſt in early bloom: 
He, whom fell Febris, rapid fury! burns, 
Or Phthiſis flow leads ling' ring to the tomb 


Leſt man ſhould ſink beneath the preſent pain; 
Leſt man ſhould triumph in the preſent joy; 

For him th' unvarying laws of heav'n ordain, 
Hope in his ills, and to his bliſs alloy. 


Fierce and oppreſſive is the heat we bear, 

Vet not unuſeful to our humid ſoil; 
Thence ſhall our fruits a richer flavour ſhare, 
Thence ſhall our plains with riper harveſts ſmile. 


Reflect, nor murmur more for, good in all, 
Heaven gives the due degrees of drought or rain; 
Perhaps ere morn refreſhing ſhow'rs may fall, 
Nor ſoon yon ſun riſe blazing fierce again. 


E'en now behold the grateful change at hand! 

Fark, in the eaſt loud bluſt'ring gales ariſe! 
Wide and more wide the dark'ning clouds expand, 

And diſtant lightnings flaſh along the ſkies! 
[ED « 3 
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O, in the awful concert of the ſtorm, 


While hail and rain, and wind and thunder join, 
May deep- felt gratitude my ſoul inform, 
May joyful ſongs of rev'rent praiſe be mine 


ITL : 


WRITTEN IN HARVEST, 


FAREWELL the pleaſant violet-ſcented ſhade, 
The primros'd hill, and daiſy-mantled mead, 

The furrow'd land, with ſpringing corn array'd, 
The ſunny wall, with bloomy branches ſpread! 


Farewell the bow'r with bluſhing roſes gay; 
Farewell the fragrant trefoil-purpled field; 
Farewell the walk through rows of new-mown hay, 


When ev'ning breezes mingled odours yield: 


Of theſe no more—now round the lonely farms, 
Where jocund plenty deigns to fix her ſeat; 

Th' autumnal landſcape op'ning all its charms, 
Declares kind nature's annual work complete. 
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In diff'rent parts what diff rent views delight, 
Where on neat ridges waves the golden grain; 

Or where the bearded barley dazzling white, 
Spreads o'er the ſteepy ſlope or wide champaign. 


The ſmile of morning gleams along the hills, 
And wakeful labour calls her ſons abroad; 
They leave with cheerful look their lowly vills, 

And bid the fields reſign their ripen'd load. 


In various taſks engage the ruſtic bands, | 
And here the ſcythe, and there the fickle wield; 
Or rear the new-bound ſheaves along the lands, 


Or range in heaps the ſwarths upon the field. 


Some build the ſhocks, ſome load the ſpacious wains, 
Some lead to ſhelt'ring barns the fragrant corn; 
Some form tall ricks, that tow'ring o'er the plains 
For many a mile, the homeſtead yards adorn.— 


The rattling car with verdant branches crown'd, 
The joyful ſwains that raiſe the clam'rous ſong, 
Th? encloſure gates thrown open all around, 
The ſtubble peopled by the gleaning throng. 


Soon mark glad harveſt oer Ve rural lords, 
Whoſe wide domains o'er Albion's iſle extend; 
Think whoſe kind hand your annual wealth affords, 
And bid to heayen your grateful praiſe aſcend! 


. —— 
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For tho? no gift ſpontaneous of the ground 

— Roſe theſe fair crops that made your vallies ſmile, 
| „ Tho? the blithe youth of ev'ry hamlet round 

| Purſued for theſe thro* many a day their toil ; 


| | Vet what avail your labours or your cares? 

Can all your labours, all your cares, ſupply 
Bright ſuns, or ſoft'ning ſhow'rs, or tepid airs, 
| | Or one indulgent influence of the ſky? 


Fil | For Providence decrees, that we obtain 

. With toll each bleſſing deſtin'd to our uſe; 
1 N But means to teach us, that our toil is vain 
3j9 If he the bounty of his hand refuſe. 


Yet, Albion, blame not what thy crime demands, 


| 'F While this fad truth the bluſhing muſe betrays— 
| | More frequent echoes o'er thy harveſt lands, 
| The voice of riot than the voice of praiſe. 
| | | 
[ 
| ! | Prolific tho? thy fields, and mild thy clime, 


' | {/ ; Realms fam'd for fields as rich, for climes as fair, 
9% | Have fall'n the prey of famine, war, and time, 
„ And now no ſemblance of their glory bear. 


7 Aſk Paleſtine, proud Aſia's early boaſt, 
Where now the groves that pour'd her wine and oil; 
| Where the fair towns that crown'd her wealthy coaſt; 
1 . Where the glad ſwains that till'd her fertile ſoil: 
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Aſk, and behold, and mourn her hapleſs fall! 

Where roſe fair towns, where toiPd the jocund ſwain; 
Thron'd on the naked rock and mould'ring wall, 

Pale want and ruin hold their dreary reign. 


Where Jordan's vallies ſmil'd in living green, 

Where Sharon's flow'rs diſclos'd their varied hues, 
The wand'ring pilgrim views the alter'd ſcene, 

And drops the tear of pity as he views. 


Aſk Gracia, mourning o'er her ruin'd tow'rs, 

Where now the proſpects charm'd her bards of old, 
Her corn-clad mountains and Elyſian bow'rs, 

And filyer ſtreams thro? fragrant meadows roll*d? 


Where freedom's praiſe along the vale was heard, 
And town to town return'd the fay*rite ſound; 

Where patriot war her awful ſtandard rear'd, 
And brav'd the millions Perſia pour*d around? 


There freedom's praiſe no more the valley cheers, 

There patriot war no more her banner waves; 
Nor bard, nor ſage, nor martial chief appears, 
But ſtern barbarians rule a land of ſlaves. 


Of mighty realms are ſuch the poor remains? 

Of mighty realms that fell, when, mad with pow'r, 
They call'd for vice to revel on their plains; 

The monſter doom'd their offsprin g to devour! 


— 
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O Albion! wouldſt thou ſhun their mournful fate; 


To ſhun their follies and their crimes be thine; 


And woo to linger in. thy fair retreat, 


The radiant virtues, progeny divine! 


Fair truth, with dauntleſs eye and aſpect bland; 
Sweet peace, whoſe brow no angry frown deforms; 


Soft charity, with ever-open hand; 
And courage, calm amid furrounding ſtorms. 


O lovely train! O haſte to grace our iſle! 
So may the pow'r who ev'ry bleſſing yields, 
Bid on her clime ſereneſt ſeaſons ſmile, 
And crown with annual wealth her far-fam'd fields. 


IV. 


_ WRITTEN AT THE APPROACH OF WINTER» 


THE ſun far ſouthward bends his annual way, 
The bleak north-eaſt wind lays the foreſts bare, 
The fruit ungather'd quits the naked ſpray, 
And dreary winter reigns o'er earth and air. 
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No mark of vegetable life is ſeen, 
No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call; 
Save the dark leaves of ſome rude evergreen, 
Save the lone red- breaſt on the moſs- grown wall. 


Where are the ſprightly proſpects ſpring ſupply'd, 
The may-flower'd hedges ſcenting every breeze; 

The white flocks ſcatt'ring o'er the mountain's fide, 
The wood-larks warbling on the blooming trees? 


Where is gay ſummer's ſportive inſect- train, 
That in green fields on painted pinions play'd? 

The herd at morn wide-paſt”ring o'er the plain, 
Or throng'd at noon-tide in the willow ſhade? 


Where is brown autumn's ev'ning mild and ſtill, 
What time the ripen'd corn freſh fragrance yields, 
What time the village peoples all the hill, 

And loud ſhouts echo o'er the harveſt fields? 


To former ſcenes our fancy thus returns, 

To former ſcenes that little pleas'd when here; 
Our winter chills us, and our ſummer burns, 

Yet we diſlike the changes of the year, 


To happier lands then reſtlefs fancy flies, 

Where Indian ſtreams thro? green ſavannahs flow; 
Where brighter ſuns and ever tranquil ſkies 

Bid new fruits ripen, and new flow'rets blow. 
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Let truth theſe fairer, happier lands ſurvey— 
There frowning months deſcend in wat'ry ſtorms; 
Or nature faints amid the blaze of day, 
And one brown hue the ſun-burnt plain deforms. 


There oft, as toiling in the ſultry ſields, 
Or homeward paſſing on the ſhadeleſs way, 
His joyleſs life the weary lab'rer yields, 
And inſtant drops beneath the deathful ray. 


Who dreams of nature, free from nature's ſtrife ? 
Who dreams of conſtant happineſs below? 

The hope-fluſh'd ent'rer on the ſtage of life; 
The youth to knowledge unchaſtis'd by woe. 


| PF or me, long toil'd on many a weary road, 
1 1 Led by falſe hope in ſearch of many a joy; 
c I find in earth's bleak clime no bleſt abode, 
. 5 No place, no ſeaſon, ſacred from annoy: 


1 | For me, while winter rages round the plains, 

| | i L | With his dark days I human life compare; 

8 Not thoſe more fraught with clouds, and winds, and rains, 
3 . Than this, with pining pain and anxious care. 


1 5 O! whence this wondrous turn of mind our fate! 
Whate'er the ſeaſon or the place poſſeſt, 
We ever murmur at our preſent ſtate; : 


And yet the thought of parting breaks our reſt. | 


15, 
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Why elſe, when heard in ev'ning's ſolemn gloom, 
Does the ſad knell that, ſounding o'er the plain, 
Tolls ſome poor lifeleſs body to the tomb, 

Thus thrill my breaſt with melancholy pain? 


The voice of reaſon thunders in my ear : 

Thus thou, ere long, muſt join thy kindred clay; 
No more thoſe noſtrils breathe the vital air, 

No more thoſe eyelids open on the day! 


O winter, o'er me hold thy dreary reign! 
Spread wide thy ſkies in darkeſt horrors dreſt! 


Of their dread rage no longer I complain, 


Nor aſk an Eden for a tranſient gueſt. 


Enough has heav'n indulg'd of joy below, 
To tempt our tarriance in this lov'd retreat; 
Enough has heav'n ordain'd of uſeful woe, 


To make us languiſh for a happier ſeat. 


There is, who deems all climes, all ſeaſons, fair; 
There is, who knows no reſtleſs paſſion's ſtrife; 

Contentment, {miling at each idle care; 
Contentment, thankful for the gift of life! 


She finds in winter many a view to pleaſe; 

The morning landſcape fring'd with froſt-work gay, 
The ſun at noon ſeen thro? the leafleſs trees, 

The clear calm ether at the cloſe of day: 
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She marks th' advantage ftorms and clouds beſtow, 
When bluſt*ring Caurus purifies the air; 
When moiſt Aquarius pours the fleecy ſnow, 
That makes th' impregnate glebe a richer harveſt bear. 


She bids for all, our grateful praiſe ariſe, 
To him whoſe mandate ſpake the world to form; 
Gave ſpring's gay bloom, and ſummer's cheerful ſkies, 
And autumn's corn-clad field, and winter's ſounding 
ſtorm, | 


HYMN FROM PSALM VIII. 


: ALMIGHTY Power! amazing are thy ways; 

| | ) | Above our knowledge, and above our praiſe! - 
II. | How all thy works thine excellence diſplay ! 

; | 3 _ How fair, how great, how wonderful, are they! 

y Thy hand yon wide extended heav'n uprais'd, 

i /! Yon wide extended heav'n with ſtars emblaz'd, 

| il | Where each bright orb, ſince time his courſe begun, 
bf Has roll'd a mighty world, or ſhone a ſun: 

| | Stupendous thought: how finks all human race, 


A point, an atom, in the field of ſpace! 
1 Vet ev'n to us, O Lord! thy care extends, 
11 Thy bounty feeds us, and thy power defends; 


In, 


Vet een to us, as delegates of Thee, 


Whate'er or walks on earth, or flits in air, 
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Thou giv'ſt dominion over land and ſea: 
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Whate'er of life the wat' ry regions bear; 

All theſe are ours, and for th* extenſive claim 
We owe due homage to thy ſacred name! 
Almighty power! how wond'rous are thy ways, 
How far above our knowledge and our praiſe! 
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ODE TO THE NEW YEAR, 1769. 


AQUARIUS rules the frozen ſkies, 
Deep frowning clouds on clouds ariſe, 
Fraught with the thunder's roar; 
With fury heaves the raging main, 
When foaming billows laſh in vain 
The hoarſe reſounding ſhore. 


No flow'ry vale now charms the eye, 
No tuneful warblers of the ſky, 
Now cheer the ling'ring hours; 
No genial ray the groves illume, 
No zephyrs waft their mild perfume, 
From ſighs o'er vernal flowers. 
1 2 
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Though blooming ſcenes are now no more, 


That aid the raptur'd ſoul to ſoar; 


Poetic thoughts refine; 
Yet ſtill the moralizing page, 
'To warn an unattentive age, 
TR hoary ſcenes combine. 


With this I hail the op'ning year, 
Addreſs the God, whoſe works appear 
Through each harmonious round; 

Who rules, ſerenely rules, the ſtorm, 


Who gave the lurid lightnings form, 


Whoſe thunders rock the ground. 


O thou! alike where perfect day, 
In bright refulgent glories play 
Around thy awful throne! 
When ſeraphs glow with ſacred 3 
When angels tune celeſtial lyres, 
To 2885 thy 88 alone! 


Still may thy providential care 
With bleſſings crown the riſing year! 
Impending ills reſtrain! 
Thy wiſdom guide my youthful muſe! 
Thy ſacred eloquence diffuſe, 
And conſecrate my {train ! 
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While thus revolving ſeaſons roll, 

Obſequious to thy wiſe controul, 
Obedient to thy plan, 

With filent eloquence they preach, 

The moſt important leſſons teach, 
To cold, unthinking man. 


Behold thyſelf reflected here! 

The ſpring proclaims thine infant year; 
Gay life, the ſummer's bloom; 

Mild autumn ſpeaks maturer age, 

| Confirms thee fool, or hails thee ſage; 

While winter ſhews the tomb. 


Or view the image of thy ſoul, 

As now the mountain ſurges roll 
In wild tumultuous roar; 

Fit emblem of the wrathful mind, 

To anger's tyrant-fway conſign'd, 
Where reaſon rules no more. 


Unlike its placid form, ſerene, 
When zephyr breathing o'er the ſcene 
Sheds balmy peace around; 
Bleſs'd emblem of the conqu”ring foul, 
Whoſe every paſhon knows controul, 
While conſcious joys abound! 
* 3 
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That this may prove my bounteous ſhare, 
Aſcends my ever conſtant prayer, 
To thee, all perfe& mind ! 
O aid me in the arduous ſtrife, | 
Through each perplexing maze of life, 
To all thy ways reſign'd ! 


A CONTEMPLATION ON NIGHT. 


WHETHER amid the gloom of night 1 ſtray, 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day, 
Still nature's various face informs my ſenſe, 


Of an all-wiſe, all- powerful, Providence. 


When the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades of night, 
And ſtreaks the diſtant eaſtern hills with light, 
Colour returns, the plains their liv'ry wear, 

And a bright verdure clothes the ſmiling year; 
The blooming flow'rs with op'ning beauties glow, 
And grazing flocks their milky fleeces ſhow ; 
The barren cliffs with chalky fronts ariſe, 

And a pure azure arches o'er the ſkies. 

But when the gloomy reign of night returns, . 
Stript of her fading pride, all nature mourns: 
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The trees no more their wonted verdure boaſt, 
But weep in dewy tears their beauty loſt; 

No diſtant landſcapes draw our curious eyes; 
Wrapt in night's robe the whole creation lies. 
Yet ſtill, e'en now, while darkneſs clothes the land, 
We view the traces of th' Almighty hand 
Millions of ſtars in heav'n's wide vault appear, 
And with new glories hang the boundleſs ſphere : 
The ſilver moon her weſtern couch forſakes, 
And o'er the ſkies her nightly circle makes; 

Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 
And to the world her borrow*d light repays. 


Whether thoſe ſtars that twinkling luſtre ſend, 
Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend, 
Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare; 
Yet all his ſyſtems but conjectures are. 

But this we know, that heav'n's eternal king, 
Who bade this univerſe from nothing ſpring, 
Can at his word bid num'rous worlds appear, 
And riſing worlds th' all-pow'rful word ſhall hear. 


When to the weſtern main the ſun deſcends, 
To other lands a riſing day he lends: 
The ſpreading dawn another ſhepherd ſpies, 
The wakeful flocks from their warm folds arile ; 
Refreſh'd, the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 
And bids the plough correct the fallow ſoil. 
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While we in ſleep's embraces waſte the night, 
The climes oppos'd enjoy meridian light; 
And when thoſe lands the buſy ſun forſakes, 


With us again the roſy morning wakes: 


In lazy ſleep the night rolls ſwift away, 
And neither clime laments his abſent ray. 


When the pure ſoul is from the body flown, 
No more ſhall night's alternate reign be known ; 
The ſun no more ſhall rolling light beſtow, 

But from th* Almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh! may ſome nobler thought my ſoul employ, 
Than empty, tranſient, ſublunary joy. 

The ſtars ſhall drop, the ſun ſhall loſe his flame, 
But thou, O God! for ever ſhine the ſame. 


—— — — — — — — 
TO A ROBIN-REDBREAST. 


DEAR eil bird! that gh with fearleſs love 
Thy tender form to man's protecting care 
Pleas'd, when rude tempeſts vex the ruffled air, 


For the warm roof to leave the naked grove. 


Kindeſt and laſt of ſummer's tuneful train ! 


Ah! do not yet give o'er thy plaintive lay; 
But charm ſoft zephyr to a longer ſtay, 
And oft renew thy {weetly-parting ſtrain. 
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So when rough winter frowns with brow ſevere, 
And chilling blaſts ſhall ſtrip the ſhelt'ring trees, 


When meagre want thy ſhiv'ring frame ſhall ſeize, 


And death, with dart uplifted, hover near, 
My grateful hand the lib'ral crumbs ſhall give, 
My boſom warm thee, and my kiſs revive. 


———— .... — ä. 


A TRANSLATION. 


HOW like a wanton lamb that careleſs play'd, 
The ſhepherd and the fold forgotten quite, 
My vagrant ſoul, in ſearch of vain delight, 

Many long years from her true ſhepherd ſtray'd! 


If winding ſtream or flow'ry vale ſhe ſpied, 
Thither her youthful wiſhes eager led ; 
But bitter were the flow'rs on which ſhe fed, 
The turbid ſtream no cooling draught ſupplied. 


Thus oft beguil'd, at length her fruitleſs range, 
Her heedleſs wand'ring ſteps ſhe deeply mourns, 
And back to thee and to thy fold returns. 
Receive her, deareſt Lord! who once didſt change 
Heav'n's brighteſt manſion for a roof of ſtraw, 
To ſnatch her from the wolf's deyouring jaw. 


1 
—— — — 
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THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 


BEHOLD yon new-born infant, griev'd 
With hunger, thirſt, and pain; 

That aſks to have the wants reliev'd, 
It knows not to explain. 


Aloud the ſpeechleſs ſuppliant cries, 
And utters, as it can, 

The woes that in its boſom riſe, 
And ſpeaks its nature, man. 


That infant, whoſe advancing hour 
Life's various ſorrows try, 

(Sad proof of ſin's tranſmiſhve power) 
That infant, Lord, am I. 


A childhood yet my thoughts confeſs, 
Tho' long in years mature; 

Unknowing whence I feel diſtreſs 
And where, or what, its cure. 


Author of good, to thee I turn; 
Thy ever-wakeful eye 

Alone can all my wants diſcern, 
Thy hand alone ſupply. 
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O let thy fear within me dwell, 
Thy love my footfteps guide: 
That love ſhall vainer loves expel, 

That fear, all fears beſide. 


And O! by error's force ſubdu'd, 
Since oft my ſtubborn will, 

Prepoſt'rous ſhuns the latent good, 
And graſps the ſpecious ill, 


Not to my with, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply: 
 Unaſk'd, what good thou knoweſt, grant; 
What ill, tho? aſk'd, deny. | 


THE TRIALS OF VIRTUE. 


PLAc P on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's op'ning ſcene ſurvey'd: 

I view'd its ills of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. | 


But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 
That virtue's path incloſe: 

My heart the wiſe purſuit approv'd; 
But O, what toils oppoſe! 
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For ſee, ah! ſee, while yet her ways 
With doubtful ſtep J tread, 
A hoſtile world its terrors raiſe, 
Its ſnares deluſive ſpread. 


O! how ſhall I, with heart prepar'd, 
Thoſe terrors learn to meet? 

How from the thouſand ſnares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feet? 


As thus I mus'd, oppreſlive ſleep 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. The wat'ry deep, 
An object ſtrange and new, 


Before me roſe: on the wide ſhore 
Obſervant as I ſtood, 

The gathering ſtorms around me roar, 
And heave the boiling flood. 


Near and more near the billows riſe ; 
E'en now my ſteps they lave; 

And death, to my affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in every wave. 


1 What hope, or whither to retreat? 
Each nerve at once unſtrung, 
Chill fear had fetter'd faſt my feet, 


And chain'd my ſpeechleſs tongue. 
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J felt my heart within me die; 

When ſudden to mine ear 

A voice deſcending from on high - 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 


&© What tho? the ſwelling ſurge thou ſee 
« Impatient to devour? 

« Reſt, mortal, reſt on God's decree, 
“And thankful, own his power. 


% Know, when he bade the deep appear, 
Thus far, th* Almighty ſaid, 

« 'Thus far, nor farther, rage; and here 
Let thy proud waves be ſtay'd.“ 


J heard: and lo! at once controul'd, 
The waves, in wild retreat, 

Back on themſelves reluctant roll'd, 

And murm'ring left my feet. 


Deeps to aſſembling deeps in vain 
Once more the ſignal gave: | 


The ſhores the ruſhing weight ſuſtain, 


And check'd th' uſurping wave. 


Convinc'd, in nature's volume wiſe, 
The imag'd truth I read; 


And ſudden from my waking eyes 


Th? inſtructive viſion fled. 
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Then why thus heavy, O my ſoul? 


Say why, diſtruſtful ſtill | 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er ſcenes of future ill? 


Let faith ſuppreſs each riſing fear, 
Each anxious doubt exclude: 

Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here; 
A Maker wiſe and good! 


He to thy evry trial knows 


Its juſt reſtraint to give, 


Attentive to behold thy woes, 


And faithful to relieve. 


Then why thus heavy, O my ſoul? 


Say why, diſtruſtful (till 


'Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 


O'er ſcenes of future ill? 


Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 


Still in thy God confide, 
Whole finger marks the ſeas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide. 
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4 HYMN. 


PART I. 


GOD of my health, whoſe tender care 
Firſt gave me pow'r to move, 

How ſhall my thankful heart declare 
The wonders of thy love? 


While void of thought and ſenſe I lay, 
Duſt of my parent earth, 
"Thy breath inform'd the ſleeping clay, 

ou cal'd me to the birth. 


From thee the parts hel faſhion took, 
Ere life was yet begun, | 
And in the volume of thy book 
Were written one by one. 


Thine eye beheld in open view 
The yet unfiniſh'd plan: 
The ſhadowy lines thy pencil drew, 
And form'd the future man. 
M 2 
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O may this frame, that riſing grew 
Beneath thy plaſtic hands, 

Be ſtudious ever to purſue 
Whate'er thy will commands! 


The ſoul that moves this earthly load, 
Thy ſemblance let it bear, 

Nor loſe the traces of the God 
Who ſtamp'd his image there. 


PART Il. 


THOU, who within this earthly ſhrine 
Haſt pour'd thy quick'ning ray, 

O! let thine influence on me ſhine, 
And purge each miſt away. 


With curious ſearch let others aſk 
Thro? nature's depths to ſee: 

O teach my ſoul the better taſk, 
To know itſelf and thee. 


Teach me to know how weak the mind 
That yields to erring pride; 

And let my doubting reaſon find 
Thy word its ſafeſt guide. 
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Let me not, loſt in learning's maze, 

Keligion's flame reſign: 

For what's the worth of human praiſe, 
Compar'd, my God, to thine? 


Keep in my ſoul the ſtrong delight, 
The hopes that in me riſe, 

While faith preſents before my ſight 
The bliſs that neyer dies. 


O be thoſe hopes, my only boaſt; 
That faith, my whole employ; 
Till faith in knowledge ſhall be loſt, 
And hope 1n fulleſt joy. : 


PART III. 


WHERE'ER I turn my wakeful thought, 
Unnumber'd foes I ſee: 

Guide of my youth, forſake me not, 
But lead me ſafe to thee. 


As on I preſs, diſtruſt and doubt 
Diſſuaſive ſtep between; 
While pleaſures tempt me from without, 
And paſſions war within. 
1 3 
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Vet fix'd on thee I loſe each fear, 
Each vain aſſault I brave: 
I know thee, Lord, nor flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 


O caſt my errors from thy ſight, 
And let them paſs away, 


Unheeded as a watch by night, 


Or as a cloud by day. 


So while in ſecret thought arraign'd, 
O'er my paſt life J go, 

And mark how oft I urg'd thy hand 
To ſtrike th? avenging blow, 


80 oft ſhall my repeated lays 


My thankful heart declare, 
And joy to celebrate thy praiſe, 
Whoſe mercy deign'd to ſpare. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER PARAPHRASED. 


FATHER of all! whoſe ſeat of reſt 
In higheſt heav'n is rear'd, 

Thy name by ev'ry tongue be beſt, 
By ev'ry heart rever'd. 


Let earth to thy Meſſiah's throne 
Its juſt ſubjection yield: 
Here, as in heav'n, thy will be known; 
Here, as in heav'n, fulfill'd. 


With bread ſufficient to the day 
Our mortal frame ſupply; 
And feed the ſoul that moves our clay 
With manna from on high. 


While, conſcious of the debt we owe, 
We bow the humble knee, 

That mercy we to others ſhew 
Deſcend on us from thee. 


Do thou our erring feet ſecure; 
O lead us far from ill: 

And keep us upright, juſt, and pure, 
In act, in word, and will. 
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Hear, Lord! for power ſupreme is thine; 
Thine, glory, worſhip, praiſe: 

Nor nature's bounds thy reign confine, 
Nor numbers time thy days. 


— — — — 


THE INVITATION. 


; AWAKE, my fair, the morning ſprings, 
The dew-drops glance around, 

The heifer lows, the blackbird ſings, 

Th” echoing vales reſound. 


The ſimple ſweets would Stella taſte, 
That breathing morning yields, 

The fragrance of the flow'ry waſte, 
And freſhneſs of the fields; 


By uplands, and the greenwood-ſide, 
We'll take our early way, 

And view the valley ſpreading wide, 
And op'ning with the day. 


Nor uninſtructive ſhall the ſcene 
Unfold its charms in vain, : 
The fallow brown, the meadow green, 


The mountain and the plain, 
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Each de- drop gliſt'ning on the thorn, 

And trembling to its fall, 
Each bluſh that paints the cheek of morn, 
In fancy's ear ſhall call, 


O ye in youth and beauty's pride, 
“ Who lightly dance along, 

« While laughter frolicks at your fide, 
« And rapture tunes your ſong; 


« What tho? each grace around you play, 
Each beauty bloom for you, 

« Warm as the bluſh of riſing day, 
« And ſparkling as the dew: 


“ The bluſh that glows ſo gaily now, 
« But glows to diſappear; | 

& And quiv'ring from the bending bough, 
“Soon breaks the pearly tear! 


“ So paſs the beauties of your prime, 
“That &en in blooming die; 

« So, ſhrinking at the blaſt of time, 

„The treach'rous graces fly.” ? 


Let thoſe, my Stella, light the ſtrain, 
Who fear to find it true! 

Each fair of tranſient beauty vain, 
And youth as tranſient too! 
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With charms that win beyond the ſight, 
And hold the willing heart, 

My Stella ſhall await their flight, 
Nor ſigh when they depart. 


Still graces ſhall remain behind, 
And beauties ſtill controul, , 

The graces of the poliſh'd mind 
And beauties of the ſoul. 


AN INVITATION TO THE FEATHERED RACE, 1763. 


WRITTEN AT CLAVERTON, NEAR BATH. 


AGAIN the balmy zephyr blows, 
Freſh verdure decks the grove, 
Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 

And tunes his notes to love. 


Ye gentle warblers, hither fly, 
And ſhun the noon-tide heat; 

My ſhrubs a cooling ſhade ſupply, 
My groves a ſafe retreat. 
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Here freely hop from ſpray to ſpray, 
Or weave the moſſy neſt; 

Here rove and ſing the live- long day, 
At night here ſweetly reſt. 


Amidit this cool tranſlucent rill, 

That trickles down the glade, 
| Here bathe your plumes, here drink your fill, 
And revel in the ſhade. 5 


No ſchool-boy rude, to miſchief prone, 
E'er ſhews his ruddy face, 
Or twangs his bow, or hurls a ſtone, 
In this ſequeſter'd place. 


Hither the vocal thruſh repairs, 
Secure the linnet ſings, 

The goldfinch dreads no ſlimy ſnares, 
To clog her painted wings. 


Sad Philomel! ah, quit thy haunt, 
The diſtant woods among, 
And round my friendly grotto chaunt 
Thy ſweetly-plaintive ſong. 


Let not the harmleſs red-breaſt fear, 

' Domeſtic bird, to come 

And ſeek a ſure aſylum here, 
With one that loyes his home, 
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My trees for you, ye artleſs tribe, 
Shall ſtore of fruit preſerve; 

Oh let me thus your friendſhip bribe! 
Come feed without reſerve. 


For you theſe cherries I protect, 
Ty you theſe plums belong; 
Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd, 
But ſweeter far your ſong. 


Let then this league betwixt us made, 
Our mutual intereſts guard; 

Mine be the gift of fruit, and ſhade, 
Your ſongs be my reward. 


— ... —— 


UNDER AN HOUR-GLASS, IN A GROTTO, NEAR 
THE WATER AT CLAFERTON. 


THIS bubbling ſtream not uninſtructive flows, 
Nor idly loiters to its deſtin'd main; 

Each flower it feeds that on its margin grows, | 
And bids thee bluſh, whoſe days are ſpent in vain, 


Nor void of moral, tho? unheeded glides 
Time's current ſtealing on with ſilent haſte; 
For lo! each falling ſand his folly chides, 

Who lets one precious moment run to waſte. 


n. 
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A MORAL THOUGHT. 


THRO! groves ſequeſter'd, dark, and ſtill, 
| Low vales, and moſſy cells among, 
In filent paths the careleſs rill, 

With languid murmurs, ſteals along: 


Awhile it plays with circling ſweep, 
And ling'ring leaves its native plain, 

Then pours impetuous down the ſteep, 
And mingles with the boundleſs main. 


O let my years thus devious glide, 
Through ſilent ſcenes, obſcurely calm, 
Nor wealth nor ſtrife pollute the tide, 


Nor honour's ſanguinary palm. 


When labour tires and pleaſure palls, 
Still let the ſtream untroubled be, 
As down the ſteep of age it falls, 
And mingles with eternity. 
N 


WINTER PROSPECTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND IN LONDON, 1756. 


WHILE thee the city's crowded ſcenes detain, 
6 By Thames's banks on London's ſmoky plain, 
| Where ſpacious ſtreets their peopled length extend, 
And pompous domes, and lofty ſpires aſcend; 
Far diff*rent views for us the country yields, 
Deſerted roads, and unfrequented fields; 
For here the tyrant winter holds command, 
And bids rude tempeſts deſolate the land; 
He frowns—the pow'r of vegetation dies, 
Froſts bind the earth, and tempeſts rend the ſkies; 
Or driving ſnows deſcend, or pouring rains, 
Or chilling vapours hover o'er the plains. 
| Sometimes awhile the hoary tyrant ſleeps, - 
; Hid in his cave beneath the wat'ry deeps; 
The diſtant ſun extends a cheering ray, | 
Bright ſmile the ſkies, and ſoft the breezes play. 
Then airy lawns the morning walk invite, 
And rural landſcapes charm the roving fight ; 
Mix'd with brown ſtubhle, leafleſs woods are ſeen, 
And neat-plough'd furrows clad in ſcanty green; 
While turbid waters, edg'd with yellow reeds, 
Wind thro? the ruſſet herd-forſaken meads; 
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And groves that winter's fierceſt rage diſdain 


In fair plantations deck the ſhelter'd plain. 

There painted hollies with red berries glow, 

And their broad leaves the ſhining laurels ſhow; 
And pines and firs their varied verdure blend, 
And cedars ſpread, and cypreſſes aſcend. 

Pleas'd with the ſcene, I range from field to field, 
Till loftier lands remoter proſpects yield, 

And there the curious optic tube apply, 

Till a new world approaches on the eye; 


Till where dark wood the hill's ſlop'd ſurface ſhrouds, 


Or the blue ſummit mingles with the clouds; 
There fair encloſures lie of varied hue, 
And trees and houſes riſe, diſtin& to view. 


But this too oft th' inclement clime denies, 
Involy'd in miſty or in wat'ry ſkies; 
And yet e'en then with books engag'd I find 
A ſweet amuſement for th' exploring mind; 
Of theſe moſt charms the poet's tuneful ſtrain, 
To kindred ſpirits never ſung in vain; 
There fair deſcription ſhews each abſent ſcene, 
The corn-clad mountain, and the daiſied green: 
There over diſtant lands my fancy roves, 
Thro? India's cany iſles and palmy groves; 
Where clear ſtreams wander thro? luxuriant vales, 
Midſt cloudleſs ſkies and ever-tepid gales; 


While ſpring fits ſmiling in her brighteſt bloom, 


And calls around her ev'ry rich perfume. 
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Such are th* employments may his time divide, 
Whom rural ſhades from ſcenes of buſineſs hide; 
While o'er his ear unnotic'd glide away 

The noiſe and nonſenſe of the paſſing day. 


HYMN FROM PSALM LXV. 


PRAISE to th' Almighty Lord of heaven ariſe, 
Who fix*d the mountains, and who ſpread the ſkies; 
Who o'er his works extends paternal care, 

' Whoſe kind protection all the nations ſhare; 

From the glad climes whence morn in beauty dreſt, 
Forth goes rejoicing to the fartheſt weſt ; 

On him alone their whole dependence lies, 

And his rich mercy ev'ry want ſupplies. 

O thou great Author of th* extended whole! 
Revolving ſeaſons praiſe thee as they roll. 

By thee, ſpring, ſummer, autumn, winter, riſe; 
Thou giv'ſt the frowning, thou the ſmiling ſkies: 
By thy command the ſoft'ning ſhow*r diſtils, 

Till genial warmth the teeming furrow fills; 

Then fav'ring ſunſhine o'er the clime extends, 
And bleſt by thee, the verdant blade aſcends : 
Next ſpring's gay products clothe the flow'ry hills, 
And joy the wood, and joy the valley fills; 
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Then ſoon thy bounty ſwells the golden ear, 
And bids the harveſt crown the fruitful year: 
Thus all thy works conſpicuous worſhip raiſe, 
And nature's face proclaims her Maker's praiſe. 


..... ——UÜ— 


SONNET. 
| APOLOGY FOR RETIREMENT. 


WHY aſks my friend, what cheers my paſſing day, 
Where theſe lone fields my rural home encloſe; 
That all the pomp the crowded city ſhows, 

Ne'er from that home allures my ſteps away? 


Now thro? the upland ſhade I muſing ſtray, 

| Now catch the gale that o'er the woodbine blows, 

Now in the meads on river banks repoſe, : 
And breathe rich nn. ̃ | 


Now pleas'd I read the poet's lofty lay, 
Where muſic fraught with uſeful knowledge flows; 
Now Delia's converſe makes the moments gay. 
The maid for love and i innocence I choſe: 
O friend! the man who joys like theſe can taſte, 
On vice and folly needs no hour to waſte. 


13 
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WRITTEN AT THE HERMITAGE AT ALDERSBROOK, 
1761. 


WHOE'ER chou art whom accident may bring 
To theſe fair groves of venerable ſhade, 

The group of tall elms, and the ſilver ſpring; | 
Blame not the man who theſe his home has made. 


Haſt thou not heard, that in a venal age, 
Wiſe Scipio from the walls of Rome retir'd? 
Content to muſe on nature's ſimple page,* 


And ſcenes, the oft'ner view'd the more admir'd. 


In filence then, oft let me range the wood, 
At morn's inſpiring hour, or twilight grey, 
And frequent ſit where Roding's ſilver flood, 
Winds thro? delightful meads its rapid way : 
Ye great! unenvied ' midſt your grandeur ſhine, 
Whilſt days of tranquil ſolitude are mine! 


* In the Woods of Linternum; © Neyer leſs alone than when 
alone, was his favourite adage. 
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© ADVICE TO A SHEPHERD, 1760. 


SHEPHERD, ſeek not wealth nor power, 


Let the verdant woodbine bower, 
And the hills, and vales, and trees, 
And the lonely cottage pleaſe. 


Can the gaudy gilded room 
Vie with fields in vernal bloom? 
Or Italian airs excel 
Plaintive tuneful Philomel? 


Can the futile arts of dreſs 

Grace thy modeſt ſhepherdeſs, 
Happier in her humble ſphere, 
Than the conſort of the peer? 


*Mid the city's tempting glare, 
Dwell diſeaſe, and ſtrife, and care: 
Quit not then the rural fold, 

Nor exchange thy peace for gold. 


When the ſun aſcending bright, 
Gilds the mountain's verdant height; 
When the moon's reſplendent beam 
Spreads its luſtre o'er the ſtream z 
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For the bleſſings of the day, 
Tributes due of worſhip pay 
To the Author of thy frame ; 
Theſe his ſov'reign goodneſs claim! 


WRITTEN AT THE END OF AUTUMN, IN THE 
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YEAR 1761. 


No longer charms the rural ſcene, 

| Sequeſter'd ſhades and meadows green; 
Nor fields thick ſpread with ſheaves of corn, 
Nor walks at early hour of morn. 


No linnet's ſolitary ſong, 
Soft echoes now the ſprays among: 
No nightingale's melodious ſtrain 
Attracts the peaſant on the plain. 


The vales their cheerful green reſign, 
And on their ſtems the flowers decline : 
No more we wiſh to paſs the hour 
Where elms and lilacs form a bower. 
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The ſwallows quit the rural dome, 
To diſtant, warmer climes they roam; 
Where zephyrs cool and grateful ſhow'rs 
Still wake the fair autumnal flow'rs. 


So fade the glories of the year! 
They bloom awhile and diſappear, 
And, melancholy truth, fond man! 
What is thy life? a flower, a ſpan! 


Father of all, 8 pow'r! 
Whom ev'ry realm and tongue adore, | 
Whoſe mandate form'd earth's ſpacious plain, 
And the immeaſurable main. 


Proſtrate before thy throne we bow, 
Parent of circling ſeaſons thou! 
O haſten happier days, and bring 
One glorious, one eternal ſpring. 
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PETHERTON-BRIDGES 


ELEGIAC ODE. 


O BEAN! whoſe fond connubial days, 
A beauteous infant-race attend; 

Say, wilt thou once more aid my lays, 
And join the patron to the friend? 


But not o'er bright Aonian plains, - 
Enraptur'd as we us'd to roam: 
The muſe each joyous thought reſtrains, 
And calls her wing*d ideas home. 


The wedded pair for children pray; 
They come — fair bleſſings from the ſkies; 
What raptures gild the halcyon day! 
What joys in diſtant azure riſe! _ 


But ah! enamour'd as they view = 
The ſmiling, hopeful, infant train, 

Unſeen, misfortune marks his due, 
Unheard, he threats the heart with pain. 


® It is ſaid, that the cataſtrophe alluded to in this Elegy 
happened about two centuries ago; of which the ſculpture is yet 


to be ſeen at the above-mentioned bridge, near South-Petherton, 
Somerſet, | | 
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Had fad diſaſter ne*er enſnar d 
I be ſoft, the innocent, and young, 
The tender muſe had gladly ſpar'd 
The little heroes of her ſong. 
Seeſt thou the limpid current glide 5 
Beneath yon bridge, my hapleſs theme, 
Were brambles fringe its verdant fide, 
And willows tremble o'er the ſtream? 


From Petherton it takes its name, 
From whence two ſmiling infants ſtray'd: 
Led by the ſtream they thither came, 
And on the flow'ry margin play'd. 


Sweet victims! muſt your ſhort-liv'd day 
So ſoon extinguiſh in the wave; 

And point the ſetting fun his way, 
That glimmer'd o'er your wat'ry grave! 


As each by childiſh fancy led, 

Cropt the broad daiſies as they fprung ; 
Lay ſtretch'd along the verdant bed, 
And ſweetly ply'd the liſping tongue; 


Lo! from the ſpray-deſerted ſteep, 

| Where either way the twigs divide, 

The one roll'd headlong to the deep, 
And plung'd beneath the cloſing tide. 
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The other ſaw, and from the land, 
(While nature imag'd ſtrange diſtreſs) 
Stretch'd o'er the brink his little hand, 
The fruitleſs ſignal of redreſs. 


The offer'd pledge, without delay, 
The ſtruggling victim roſe and caught; 

But ah! in vain—their fatal way, 

They both deſcended ſwift as thought. 


Short was the wave-oppreſling ſpace; 
Convuls'd with pains too ſharp to bear, 

Their lives diſſolv'd in one embrace, 

Their mingled ſouls flew up in air. 


Lo! there yon time-worn ſculpture ſhews 
The ſad, the melancholy, truth ; 

What pangs the tortur'd parent knows, 
What ſnares await defenceleſs youth! 


Here, not to ſympathy unknown, 

Full oft the ſad muſe wand'ring near, 
Bends filent o'er the moſly ſtone, 
And wets it with a willing tear. 
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A HYMN. 


WHILE thee I ſeek, protecting pow'r! 
Be my vain wiſhes ſtill'd; 
And may this conſecrated hour 


With better hopes be fill d. 


Thy love the powers of thought beſtow'd; 
To thee my thoughts would ſoar: 

Thy mercy o' er my life has flow'd; 
That mercy J adore. 


In each event of life, how clear 
Thy ruling hand I ſee; 

Each bleſhng to my ſoul more dear, 

Becauſe conferr'd by thee. 


In every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 
My heart ſhall find delight in praiſe, 
Or ſeek relief in pray'r. 


When gladneſs wings my favour'd hour, 
Thy love my thoughts ſhall fill: 

Reſign'd, when ſtorms of ſorrow low'r, 
My ſoul ſhall meet thy will. 


O 
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My lifted eye without a tear 
The low'ring ſtorm ſhall ſee: 
My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall know no fear; 
That heart will reſt on thee! 


PARAPHRASE ON PSALM LXXIV. Perſe 16, 17. 


erer 
: 
* * .* 


i MY God! all nature owns thy ſway; 

| Thou giv'ſt the night, and thou the day! 
When all thy lov'd creation wakes, 
When morning, rich in luſtre, breaks, 

And bathes in dew the op'ning flow'r, 
To thee we owe her fragrant hour; 
And when ſhe pours her choral ſong, 4 
Her melodies to thee belong! | 


Ay SES a. Foo 
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Or when, in paler tints array'd, 
The ev'ning ſlowly ſpreads her ſhade; 
That ſoothing ſhade, that grateful gloom, 
Can, more than day's enliv'ning bloom, 
Still every fond, and vain deſire, 
And calmer, purer, thoughts inſpire; 
From earth the penſive ſpirit free, 
And lead the ſoften'd heart to thee. 
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In every ſcene thy hands have dreſt, 
In every form by thee impreſt, 
Upon the mountain's awful head, 
Or where the ſhelt'ring woods are ſpread; 
In every note that ſwells the gale, 
Or tuneful ſtream that cheers the vale, 
The caverns depth, or echoing grove, 
A voice is heard of praiſe and love. 


As o'er thy work the ſeaſons roll, 
And ſooth, with change of bliſs, the ſoul, 
Oh, never may their ſmiling train 
Paſs o'er the human ſcene in vain! 

But oft as on the charm we gaze, 

Attune the wond”ring ſoul to praiſe 
And be the joys that moſt we prize, 
Thoſe joys that from thy favour riſe! 
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ON THE DEATH OF DR. LEYVET. 


f 
| 


1 1_ CONDEMN'D to hope's deluſive mine 
| * | As on we toil from day to day, 
| 
i 


By ſudden blaſts, or ſlow decline, 
F | Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


i Well tried through many a varying year, 
„ See LREVET to the grave deſcend; 
1 Officious, innocent, ſincere, 


Of ev'ry friendleſs name the friend. 


Vet ſtill he fills affection's eye, 
Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely kind; 
Nor, letter*d arrogance, deny | 
Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hov'ring death prepar'd the blow, 
His vig'rous remedy diſplay'd 
The power of art without the ſhow. 


In mis'ry's darkeſt caverns, known, 

His uſeful care was ever nigh, - 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. 
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No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 

No petty gain diſdain'd by pride, 

The modeſt wants of ev'ry day 
The toil of ey'ry day ſupplied. 


His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void; 

And ſure th* Eternal Maſter found 
The ſingle talent well employ'd. 


The buſy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright, 
Tho? now his eightieth year was nigh. 


Then with no throbbing fiery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And forc'd his ſoul the neareſt way. 
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HEAVENLY WISDOM. 


O! Happy is the man who hears 
Inſtruction's warning voice, 
And who celeſtial wiſdom makes 

His early, only choice. 

For ſhe has treaſures greater far 
'Than eaſt or weſt unfold, 
And her reward is more ſecure 

Than is the gain of gold. 


In her right hand ſhe holds to view 
5 A length of happy years, 
And in her left, the prize of fame 
And honour, bright appears. 


She guides the young with innocence 
In pleaſure's path to tread, 

A crown of glory ſhe beſtows 
Upon the hoary head. 
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According as her labours riſe 
So her rewards increaſe; 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
And all her paths are peace. 


——— — — 
ON RELIGION. 


O Bleſs'd religion, heav'nly fair, 
Thy kind, thy healing pow'r, 

Can ſweeten pain, alleviate care, 
And gild each gloomy hour. 


When diſmal thoughts, and boding fears, 
The trembling heart invade, 

And all the face of nature wears 
An univerſal ſhade, 


Thy ſacred diQates can aſſuage 

The tempeſt of my ſoul; 

And ev'ry fear ſhall loſe its rage, 
At thy divine controul. 


Through life's bewilder'd darkſome way 
Thy hand unerring leads; 
And o'er the path thy heay'oly ray 
A cheering luſtre ſheds. 
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When feeble reaſon, tir'd and blind, 
Sinks helpleſs and afraid, 

Thou beſt Supporter of the mind, 
How pow'rful is thy aid! 


Ol! let my heart confeſs thy pow'r, 
And find thy ſweet relief, 
To brighten ey*ry gloomy hour, 
And ſoften ev'ry grief. 


SUMMER MORNING. 


WHEN now no more th? alternate Twins are fir'd, 
And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night; 

And ſoon, obſervant of approaching day, 

The meek-ey*d morn appears, mother of dews, 

At firſt faint-gleaming in the dappled eaſt: 

Till far o'er ether ſpreads the widening glow; 

And, from before the luſtre of her face, 

White break the clouds away. With quicken'd ſtep 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace, 
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And opens all the lawny proſpects wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's miſty top 


Swell on the ſight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro? the duſk, the ſmoking currents ſhine; 


And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, aukward : while along the foreſt-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early paſſenger. Muſic awakes 

The native voice of undiſſembled joy; 


And thick around the woodland hymns ariſe. 
Rous'd by the cock, the ſoon-clad ſhepherd leaves 


His moſſy cottage, where with peace he dwells; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taſte the verdure of the morn. 


Falſely luxurious, will not man awake; 


And, ſpringing from the bed of ſloth, enjoy 


The cool, the fragrant, and the ſilent hour, 
To meditation due, and ſacred ſong? 

For is there aught in ſleep can charm the wiſe? 
To lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 

The fleeting moments of too ſhort a life: 
Total extinction of th? enlighten'd ſoul; 

Or elſe to fev'riſh vanity alive, 

Wilder'd and toſſing thro? diſtemper'd dreams. 
Who would in ſuch a gloomy ſtate remain, 
Longer than nature craves; when every muſe 
And every blooming pleaſure wait without, 
To bleſs the wildly-devious morning walk? 


A WINTER PIECE, 


AT COPENHAGEN. 


FROM frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 
From ſtreams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent ſhall the muſe to Doxser bring, 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt to ſing? 

The hoary winter here conceals from ſight 

All pleaſing objects that to verſe invite. 

The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and filver-ſtreaming floods, 

By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 

And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 
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No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the ſpring; 
No birds within the deſert region ſing; 
The ſhips unmov'd the boiſt*rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly; 

The vaſt leviathan wants room to play, 

And ſpout his waters in the face of day. 

The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy vallies howl. 

For many a ſhining league the level main 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: 
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There ſolid billows of enormous ſize, 
Alps of green ice in wild diſorder riſe. 


And yet but lately, have I ſeen &en here, 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Or winds began through hazy ſkies to blow, 
At evening a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 
And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 
Soon as the filent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 
And brighten'd every object to my eyes. 
For ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 
And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs; 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 
While through the ice the crimſon berries glow. 
The thick-ſprung reeds the wat' ry marſhes yield, 
Seem'd poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
The ſtag in limpid currents, with ſurpriſe 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſe. 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing ether ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun. 


When, if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies: 
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The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhower the proſpect ends. 
Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wint'ry charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, 

And journeys ſad beneath the dropping trees. 


TO SOLITUDE. 


TT HOU gentle nurſe of pleaſing wo! 
To thee, from crowds, and noiſe, and ſhow, 
With eager haſte I fly. 
Thrice welcome, friendly Solitude ! 
O let no buſy foot intrude _ | 
Nor liſt'ning ear be nigh. 


Soft, ſilent, melancholy maid ! 

With thee to yon ſequeſter'd ſhade 
My penſive ſteps I bend; 

Still, at the mild approach of night, 

When Cynthia lends her ſober light 
Do thou my walk attend ! 
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To thee alone my conſcious heart 
Its tender ſorrow dares impart, 
And eaſe my lab' ring breaſt; 
To thee J truſt the riſing ſigh, 
And bid the tear that ſwells mine eye 
| No longer be ſuppreſt. 


With thee among the haunted groves 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt Fancy roves: 
O let me find her here! 
For ſhe can time and ſpace controul, 
And ſwift tranſport my fleeting ſoul 
To all it holds moſt dear! 


Ah no! ye vain deluſions hence! 
No more the hallow'd influence 
Of ſolitude pervert! 
Shall Fancy cheat the precious hour, 
Sacred to Wiſdom's awful pow'r 
And calm reflection's part? 


O Wiſdom! from the ſea- beat ſhore, 
Where, liſt'ning to the ſolemn roar, 
Thy lov'd Eliza ſtrays, 
Vouchſafe to viſit my retreat, 
And teach my erring trembling feet, 
Thy heav'n- protected ways! 
5 | 
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O guide me to the humble cell a 
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Where reſignation loves to dwell, 


Contentment's bow'r in view; 
Nor pining grief with abſence drear, 
Nor ſick ſuſpenſe, nor anxious fear, 

Shall there my ſteps purſue. 


There let my ſoul to Him aſpire 
Whom none e'er ſought with vain deſire, 
Nor lov'd in fad deſpair! 


There, to his gracious will divine 


My deareſt, fondeſt hope reſign, 
And all my tend'reſt care! 


Then peace ſhall heal this wounded breaſt, 
That pants to ſegzanother bleſt, 

From ſelſiſſi paſſion pure; | 
Peace, which when human wiſhes riſe 
Intenſe, for aught beneath the ſkies, 

Can never be ſecure. 
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